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Preface <= S o o = = 


N editor once asked me to write a story for 
a Christmas number. He asked me early in 
March, so I promised a story. I almost always 
promise to do what I am asked if the day of fulfil- 
ment is a long way off. By the next post he asked 
me for the name of the story. That was a 
monstrous demand. How could I.possibly give 
a name to a story of which I had not even begun to 
think. I ignored the letter. A week later he 
wrote again, and I put that letter into the waste- 
paper basket. He was persistent, though courteous. 
He went on asking me for the name of the story. 
At last, early in June, I lost my temper and sent 
him a telegram: ‘The name of the story is 
Duck Eccs.”’ I had just eaten one, for the post 
reaches me soon after breakfast. I suppose that 
was what put duck eggs into my head. The 
editor thanked me, expressed his approval of the 
title, and to show his gratitude stopped worrying 
me. I forgot all about the duck egg title. I 
even, I regret to say, forgot all about the story. 
In September the editor wrote asking when he 
might expect the MS. of Duck Eces. I had not 
the slightest idea what he meant, and supposed 
that either he had gone mad or mixed me up with 
some other contributor to his magazine who had 
promised an article on poultry farming. I wrote, 
as politely as he had ever written to me, saying 
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that I had little or no knowledge of Indian Runners, 
and suggesting that he should correct an obvious 
mistake by sending his letter to the man it was 
meant for. He felled me by sending me a copy 
of my own telegram and one of the letter in 
which he had expressed his approval of Duck 
EcGs as a title for a Christmas tale. After that 
there was nothing for it but to write a story to 
suit the title. I did it, but it proved to be an 
extremely difficult business, and I do not think 
the story can have been much good. That editor 
never asked me to write for him again. 

I vowed, as I struggled with the plot of that 
story, that I should never again give a name to 
any work of mine until I had written it, or at least 
formed a clear idea of what it was going to be about. 

I have kept that vow and intend to keep it for 
the rest of my life, but I am often doubtful whether 
it was a wise vow to make. I do not know how 
it may be with others, but I find it almost as 
difficult to invent a title to suit a book as I found it 
to write a story to suit a title. When I do hit on 
a good title, which is a very rare experience, I 
always find that it has been used by someone else 
and has therefore become copyright. That has 
just happened to me with this collection of essays. 
An excellent title occurred to me almost without 
effort, and I was delighted at my escape from a 
very tiresome kind of mental exertion. I got as 
far as typing it out on a clean sheet of paper, 
pinning it to the typescript of the essays, and 
sending it to the publishers. They at once pointed 
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out that it had already been used by Miss Rose 
Macaulay. I gave it up, of course; but I gave it 
up with tears and heart-burning. The moment I 
knew that it was her property it became very 
desirable, and I grew to think of it as the only 
possible title for my essays. I even thought of 
writing to her, asking her to allow me to share it. 
She might have agreed; but I fear that my 
publishers would not. They knew that it was her 
book and not mine which would have been supplied 
by the booksellers to the customer who came into 
his shop and asked for a copy of “ ts 

Then a friend, who knew something of the 
incoherence and want of connexion of my essays, 
suggested ‘‘ Cabbages and Kings”’ as a suitable 
title for the book. That comes from “ Alice 
through the Looking-Glass,” and I presume that 
there is no longer any copyright in “ The Walrus 
and the Carpenter.” But I knew, though my 
friend had forgotten, that O. Henry had taken that 
title for a volume of his stories. It would be just 
as fatal to me to be mixed up with him as with 
Miss Macaulay. But cabbages and kings are not 
the only subjects suggested by the walrus for 
desultory conversation. He also wanted to talk 
_ about shoes and ships and sealing-wax. I saw no 

reason why I should not get the title I wanted out 
of that line of the poem. “Shoes and Ships” 
was attractive because of the alliteration, and as 
there is no obvious connexion between the two 
they would have suited my casual essays very 
well. The only objection to my adopting that 
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title was that I had not written a single word 
about shoes. I thought of writing an extra essay 
on footgear. Either ‘‘ Shoes Ancient and Modern,” 
“The Connexion of Shoes with Weddings,” 
“ Knowing where the Shoe Pinches,’’ or—there 
are plenty of essays to be written about shoes, and 
I could have done one or even two without great 
difficulty. Fortunately I recollected just in time 
that to write in this way would be to break my vow. 
I should once again, as in the ‘“ Duck Eggs ” 
story, be writing something to fit a title. That 
was exactly what I had promised not to do. 
There remained the possibility of taking ‘‘ Ships 
and Sealing-wax,’’ and that I have done. The 
reader—if I ever have a reader who gets as far as 
the latter part of the book—will discover that there 
is something in it about ships, at least about one 
very small ship. Sealing-wax, it is true, is not 
mentioned, but sealing-wax is intimately connected 
with red tape, and, though I have not actually 
mentioned that material, I have written a good 
deal about the men who use it and love it. There 
are, I admit, other essays wholly unconnected 
either with red tape or with ships or with sealing- 
wax. The title does not cover them at all. I 
cannot help that, though I regret it. There was, 
in the whole world, only one suitable title for this 
book, and that, as I have said, was taken by 
Miss Macaulay. I feel sure that she would have 
given it up to me if she had known how badly I 
wanted it; but she could not know that because she 
took it before I began even to think of these essays. 
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SHIPS AND SEALING-WAX 


1. Fashions in Words o = ae 


LL fashions are mysterious, and the vogue 
of some words is quite as unaccountable as 
the prevalence of short skirts or plus fours. Why, 
for instance, did ‘‘ gesture’”’ suddenly become 
immensely popular a few years ago? It used 
to be a quiet word, occupying an unobtrusive 
niche in the dictionaries, brought into the light 
of publicity occasionally when it was wanted as a 
name for the waving of hands in farewell or the 
shaking of the head in refusal. It had been with 
us for centuries and had done its modest work 
well. Nobody either liked it or disliked it much. 
Then without any apparent reason it became a 
word which no writer or speaker could do without. 
It appeared in every newspaper article. It found 
a place in every speech. The simplest vote of 
thanks could not be proposed, could scarcely be 
seconded, without it. Everything was gesture. 
Great Britain magnanimously refused to press 
France for the payment of her debts. That was 
a gesture. Or said that she would pay America, 
and that was a gesture too. The reception by 
the Prime Minister of a deputation of barbers’ 
assistants was a gesture. A bishop who preached 
in a Nonconformist chapel made a gesture. 
Oddly enough, the cognate verb did not share 
the popularity of the noun. None of those who 
made gestures ever gesticulated. They would 
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have been insulted and hurt if they had been 
accused of such a thing. A diplomat, delighted 
with the praise he got in the papers for his gesture 
in the Balkans, would have been furious if he had 
been reported as gesticulating at the Bulgarians. 
The late Cardinal Mercier undoubtedly made a 
gesture when he invited Bishop Gore to Malines 
to talk over the difference between his Church and 
ours ; but who except an utterly irreverent school- 
boy would say that either the cardinal or the 
bishop gesticulated ? Neither of them would do 
such a thing, though they both, so we were all 
pleased to say approvingly, made gestures. Such 
are the irresponsible vagaries which govern our 
choice of words. 

Perhaps the discovery of the French word 
“‘ geste” had something to do with the spread of 
the use of our “ gesture.” “‘ Geste” may properly 
be translated ‘‘ gesture ’’ when it is masculine, 
“un,” or “‘ le geste.”” The feminine “ geste ’’ means 
something different. We, blessed with a language 
which is logical about genders, are not inclined to 
pay much attention to the sex of words. We 
mixed up the masculine and feminine “ gestes,”” 
translated them both with our “ gesture,” and so 
obtained a word which might mean almost any- 
thing, which therefore became deservedly popular. 
Indeed, it was for a while as indispensable to 
writers and speakers with any claim to culture as 
“bloody” is to the uneducated. 

Its vogue is passing now. Its very popularity 
was the word’s undoing. Our smartest ladies | 
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| discard fashions when their housemaids take to 
them. The “best people’’ among our writers 
) and orators are equally fastidious. They drop a 
) word when it ceases to give distinction to their 
| style. Then, since we are a snobbish people, every- 
| body else drops it too. ‘‘ Gesture ’’ is not, indeed, 
| quite gone yet. I read it occasionally in the 
{ paragraphs of the London correspondents of 
4 provincial papers. But it is going fast and will 
} soon have disappeared altogether. Altogether, 
+ because we shall not be able to get back to the old 

occasional use of “‘ gesture.”” A word which has 
+ once been boomed is like a woman who has gone 
/on an outrageous spree. The memory of the 
( debauch clings. Decent people look askance at 
) it, just as they hold a little aloof from the lady 
/ who once achieved notoriety—became too much 
) talked about—as the poor word, more innocent than 
_ she, was too much on the tongues of men. Charac- 
ter once lost is very difficult to regain. 

“‘ Slogan ”’ is at the height of its popularity now. 
| It sprang into fame very suddenly. Two years 
ago we never used the word unless we happened 
to be writing ballad poetry in the mediaeval 
manner, a thing which few of us did and none did 
often. Now it is almost impossible to get through 
| a day without saying or writing slogan several 
| times. Indeed, the word is so useful that it is 
| hard to imagine how we ever got on without it. 
? How could we speak of Mr. Cook’s once potent 
| jingle about the penny off the pay and the minute 
? on the day if we could not call it a slogan ? 
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Yet we and our fathers before us managed 
somehow without the word, though the thing has 
always been with us—multitudes of it. ‘‘ Three 
acres and a cow,” “ Peace with honour,” ‘‘ Worth 
a guinea a box,”’ “‘ The Nonconformist conscience,”’ 
““ He won’t be happy till he gets it,” ‘‘ Wait and 
see,’ were all slogans. Politics could not have got 
on without them then any more than it can now. 
Nor could business. We used to call the things 
battle-cries if we approved of them and catchwords 
if we did not. But these were feeble names. 
They failed to suggest vigour and élan. They 
failed even to hint at the mystical quality possessed 
by a really popular phrase. ‘‘ Slogan,” because 
of its Celtic and poetical associations, catches that. 
Men of the highest principles will frankly admit 
their need of a slogan for purposes of advertise- 
ment or rejoice over a good slogan when a general 
election isat hand. Only the ignoble would confess 
to a love for catchwords. Only those totally with- 
out a sense of the ridiculous would use a battle-cry 
to recommend anew shaving-soap or safety razor. 

Yet, indispensable as the word seems to us 
to-day, “slogan”’ will doubtless disappear, just 
as “‘gesture’’ is disappearing, and, alas! with 
the same result. We shall lose it altogether, and 
this time the loss will be a severe one. For 
“slogan” was not merely, like “gesture” a 
quietly respectable word ; it had a high romantic — 
content. After its popularity this will be tarnished — 
and no one will ever again find delight in its 
antique gold. 
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Another kind of word enjoys a more moderate 
popularity and becomes fashionable only among 
those classes which like to be regarded as educated. 
There is, for instance, ‘“‘ complex,’’ which was once 
an adjective and meant intricate. Now, thanks 
to our new psychology, it has become a noun and 
means Does anyone know what it means? 
Perhaps not, and that may be part of the cause 
of its growing popularity. It is delightful to have 
at command, ready for instant use, a word which 
we do not understand and are quite confident 
that nobody else understands any better than we 
do. For—I commend this truth to the earnest 
consideration of philosophers—there is no better 
way of explaining a thing than to fit it with a 
totally unintelligible name. We all feel that we 
have gained something and are wiser than we 
’ were when we are offered an explanation of this 
kind. Sometimes the thing can be done without 
the use of any new word. I once knew a lady 
| gardener who was enthusiastic about her hobby 
and therefore interested in manure. Super- 
phosphate was recommended to her as a useful 
food for some plants. While buying some one 
day she asked the shopman what it consisted of. 
“ Phosphates, of course,” he said, in a superior 
tone, ‘‘and of course a certain amount of—er— 
super.” The lady went away satisfied that the 

nature of the stuff had been explained to her. 

Theologians long ago found out the value of 
this way of explaining things. Doctors have 
lately discovered the value of it, and are quite 
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satisfied that they have made clear the nature of 
a disease when they have uttered the words 
““bacilli,’”’ ‘‘ phagocyte,’ and “ leucosite.’’ All of 
us enjoy explaining things to our wives and others 
who are bound to listen respectfully. How 
satisfactory it is when little Billy wakes up crying 
at night, or Betty displays a persistent and quite 
unreasonable dislike for rice pudding, to be able 
to say, “‘Fear complex’’ or ‘‘(dipus complex ”’ 
feeling, and knowing that our wives also feel, that 
everything has been satisfactorily explained. It 
is not surprising that ‘‘ complex’ has attained a 
certain popularity. The wonder is that it is not 
used every day by every one. Perhaps it will be 
soon. 

“‘ Conscious ”’ is a quiet, unobtrusive word when 
alone. I doubt whether it can ever become 
fashionable, and by itself is not likely ever to 
become objectionable. Unfortunately it has a 
weakness for most undesirable unions with other 
words, Like a housemaid who does her work 
excellently until her mind is upset by the attentions 
of young men, this word gets into serious trouble 
only when it forms what I cannot but regard as an 
illicit connexion with some attractive noun or 
particle. ‘‘ Sub-conscious,”’ for instance, is rapidly 
becoming popular, and is, as we might say if it 
were a girl and not a word, “getting itself talked 
about.’ It is a sad thing to say of any word, or 
girl, but “conscious” is not satisfied with one 
attachment, or even one at a time. Immediately 
after taking to ‘“‘ walking out” with “sub” it 
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attracted another lover, this time a follower, 
“ self.” ‘‘ Sub-conscious self”? at once became 
popular, and no wonder. With this phrase as 
our guide and talisman we can go wandering at 
will into that shadowy no-man’s-land which lies 
between science and superstition. Here dwell all 
kinds of fascinating things—dreams, presentiments, 
portents, pre-natal memories, and all those com- 
plexes which do so much to make life sweet and 
dear to us. We all like these things, but are a 
little ashamed to confess that we believe in them. 
“‘Sub-conscious self”? gives just that scientific 
sanction which we yearn for. Under the protec- 
tion of ‘‘ sub-conscious self ’’ we can be as super- 
stitious as we like without losing our self-respect. 
Anything which is sub-conscious is intellectually 
respectable, brought into the ark of the church of 
science by the process of baptism which bestows 
a saving name. 

“Self,” now a humble follower, was the recog- 
nized chief lover of ‘‘ conscious’”’ before “sub” 
ousted it from that position. We have had 
« self-conscious ”’ with us for a very long time and 
had learnt to tolerate, if not to love, the union, 
as a roundabout and rather ponderous way of 
saying “shy.” But “ conscious,” a flirtatious 
minx I fear, has not been satisfied with “sub: 
and ‘self’? separately or together. She has 
drawn into her net other words, which were 
innocent enough before she fascinated them. 

« Class-conscious ’’ may be said to have achieved 
popularity already. “ Sex-conscious’”’ is close 
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behind it. I have met “‘ creed-conscious”’ in a 
church paper. I seem to have heard “ race- 
conscious ’’ in connexion with speculations about 
the future of the Nordic blondes. “ Party- 
conscious ”’ is sure to come soon to the help of 
politicians ; and there is certainly a place in the 
sun for “art-conscious”’ as a description of our 
best new furniture and the architecture of garden 
cities. 

It is easy to assume indifference to the coming 
of such words. We need not use them unless we 
like, and if other people pelt us with them we can, 
I suppose, bear that as we bear other lesser ills, 
with patience. But is it right to be indifferent ? 
If it were merely a matter of ‘‘ words and names ” 
we might imitate Gallio and say, ‘“ Look ye to it, 
for I will be no judge of such matters.” But words 
have a mysterious power of bringing into being, or 
at least encouraging, the things they stand for. 
There would not, I am convinced, have been 
nearly so many foolish things done after the War 
at Versailles, Trianon, and elsewhere if we had not 
all just at that moment been fascinated by the 
word “gesture.” Everybody was on fire with 
the wish to make gestures and so everybody made 
several. Most of them turned out to have been 
foolish, and they would never have been made— 
at least not nearly so many of them would have 
been made—if the word had not been very fashion- 
able. ‘‘ Slogans” are undoubtedly multiplying 
rapidly since we found a name for them, and it 
will soon be impossible to do the simplest thing, 
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even to play a game of football, without shouting 
aslogan before beginningit. Mascots are becoming 
commoner and commoner since the word was dis- 
covered. It is perhaps not too much to say 
that complexes owe their very existence to the 
invention of a name for them. How should we 
talk about them without a name? And if we did 
not talk about them would there be any ? 

In the same way the distressing—I am con- 
vinced immoral—compounds of “‘ conscious ”’ have 
a dreadful power of multiplying and even creating 
the things they name. “ Class-consciousness ”’ 
means snobbishness in one rank of society and self- 
assertion turning to rudeness in another. Nobody 
wants to be a snob or takes a pride in being rude. 
Far fewer people would be either snobs or cads if 
things were called by their old names. It is when 
they are brought under the shelter of a large, 
portentous name like ‘‘ class-consciousness ” that 
we begin to think there is something fine about 
them, and take to pursuing instead of eschewing 
them. 

“ Sex-conscious ” has a still longer list of evil 
things to answer for. There always were boys who 
delighted in obscenity ; but so long as we called 
them nasty-minded little beasts—which is what 
they are—they were more or less ashamed of 
themselves and other boys did not want to imitate 
them. Since we have taken to speaking of them 
and writing about them as examples of the dawn 
of ‘sex-consciousness in adolescence’’ they are 
beginning to think themselves nice, and the rest 
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of us find ourselves regarding them as interesting. 
A novelist who revels in filth is praised—though 
generally only by his publisher and a few critics 
of the highest brows—for his “‘ intimate study of 
the growth of sex-consciousness in a pure woman.” 
(Why is it, I wonder, that women who undergo 
disgusting experiences with apparent enjoyment 
are always described as “‘ essentially pure”? It 
seems a misuse of a simple word.) The novelist, 
finding his publisher and the superior critics praise 
his filth and that the rest of us do not throw stones 
or spit at him—which is what we ought to do— 
repeats his offence with aggravation, and perhaps 
receives the crowning distinction of having his 
book banned by some library. But if it were not 
for the word ‘“‘ sex-conscious ’’ no one would praise 
him, and only those who are as nasty-minded as 
he is—a small minority—would read him. It is 
this miserable word, with the odour of science 
clinging to it, which disguises the abominable 
stink which would otherwise offend even the 
least sensitive noses. Call the stuff the man writes 
““smut,’’ as our fathers did, and little or nothing 
would be said in favour of it. 

I hope that “creed-conscious” will never 
emerge from the obscurity of the columns of the 
church papers, where alone it is to be found at 
present. If it ever does and becomes really 
popular it will certainly help the growth among 
us of a very unpleasant thing. We most of us 
know the irritating affectation of superiority which 
is characteristic of small sects and cults on the 
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make. There is nothing new about it. The 
Patriarch Job, who lived a very long time ago, 
knew it and was goaded into an exasperated 
taunt: ‘‘ No doubt ye are the people and wisdom 
will die with you.”” It is the result of a perverted 
kind of pride which finds a pleasure in being 
different from most other people. It does little 
harm, because, being the vice of small minorities, 
there is not much of it. But if ever the word 
“ creed-consciousness ”’ gets attached to it it will 
increase and multiply rapidly and become as 
great a nuisance as the Israelites (always a 
creed-conscious people) -were to the ancient 
Egyptians. 

Fortunately all fashionable words do not bring 
evil in their train. Some of them should be 
reckoned among the angels, for they do good and 
not harm. There is the word “ period,” for 
instance, which enjoys great popularity among 
auctioneers, house-agents, and dealers in old 
furniture. Unlike ‘‘ complex,” it began life as a 
noun and only turned into an adjective when it 
became fashionable. It is used to describe houses 
and funiture. Lovers of pure English will no 
doubt complain that ‘‘ period house ’’ and “ period 
cabinet” set their teeth on edge and are bad 
examples of the degradation of language by com- 
mercial use. Logicians may argue that used in 
this way as an adjective the word is meaningless, 
since every house and every cabinet belong to 
some period, and nothing is added to our know- 
ledge of what is to be let or sold by describing it in 
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' this way. I admit the force of both objections to 
the new use of the word ; but purists and logicians 
ought to consider the consequences of making 
“period ”’ really fashionable. The house-agents 
and auctioneers mean “ good period”’ or “ great 
period ’’; a “‘ period house ’’ being a house built 
at a time when men built beautifully, ‘‘ a period 
cabinet ’’ is generally the work of Chippendale or 
Sheraton. It is certainly desirable that people 
should live or wish to live in beautiful houses, and 
keep their tobacco jars and darning baskets in 
beautiful cabinets. If, as house-agents and 
auctioneers evidently hope, the general level of 
taste can be elevated by making “‘ period”’ a 
fashionable adjective, then the thing ought to be 
done. And all our experience teaches us that the 
auctioneers and house-agents are right. People 
will learn to love beautiful buildings and beautiful 
things if they can only be induced to use the word 
“period ’’ five or six times every day. Why 
should only words with evil consequences be 
allowed to become popular ? 

“ Old-world,’’ applied to gardens, is another 
fashionable word of a virtuous kind. It means 
gardens like those which existed, or are supposed 
to have existed when the world was two or three 
hundred years younger than it is now. It would 


be more accurate perhaps to say ‘‘ young-world’”’ 


when we want to talk about the gardens of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. But that is a hyper- 
critical objection to the term. ‘“ Old-world”’ 
may not have any exact meaning, but it suggests 
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all sorts of pleasant things—gillyflowers, clipped 
yews, rosemary, and moss roses. 


And round the red rose garden of my lady 
The hollyhocks stood up in stately rows. 


I am sure they did, and my lady, in her brocaded 
gown, laced stomacher, and ruff, looked charming 
as she paced among them with dignified delibera- 
tion. It would be very good for us all to have 
gardens of this kind, full of sweet-williams and 
jessamine and rath primroses and eglantine. It 
is very good for us even to desire to have such 
gardens. But we should never try to get them if 
someone, a house-agent I think, had not pressed 
on our notice the term “ old-world.’’ The oftener 
we read it and hear it the more we learn to strive 
to possess a garden of this kind. Surely that is 
ample excuse—it is even a complete justification 
—for the use of “‘ old-world,” even if, strictly 
speaking, we mean a younger world when we say it. 

It is curious and interesting to reflect that 
the fashionable words which are mischievous 
or vicious were all introduced and popularized 
by statesmen and scientists. ‘‘Gesture”’ and 
“ slogan,’ I am convinced, come to us from 
politics. ‘‘ Complex ’”’ and all the compounds of 
“‘conscious’”’ are the offspring of science. The 
virtuous words, on the other hand, like ‘ period ”’ 
and “ old-world,’’ are a gift of house-agents, and if 
they ever become really popular we shall have 
house-agents to thank for the good which will 
follow. 
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This is surprising. Statesmen and scientists are 
our recognized leaders, under whose guidance we 
are marching—so we hope—towards some promised 
land. We naturally expect from them words with 
what the Americans call “ uplift’? in them. Yet 
it is they who have given us the reprehensible 
words which are degrading us. From _house- 
agents we look for nothing except houses, and even 
for houses we generally look in vain. They are 
the very last people—with the exception, perhaps, 
of secretaries of trade unions—to whom we should 
go in the hope of receiving moral elevation’ or 
esthetic enlightenment. Yet it is they who have 
given us our two best new words. What does 
this show? Perhaps that leaders ought never to 
be trusted. Perhaps that good is to be found in 
unexpected places, as sermons are in stones. Or 
perhaps simply that the gods who rule human 
affairs are freakish creatures and take a delight 
in playing pranks. 
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HERE may be some conferences which are 

useful ; but I never came across one. Those 
which I have attended have always been tiresome, 
and, adding up all the time I have spent at them, 
I feel sure that six months of my life have been 
wasted in that way. If I could get those six 
months back, or even three of them, I could have 
a glorious holiday without leaving any of my work 
undone; or I could, if I felt diligent, do a whole 
half-year’s extra work ; or—I am not quite sure 
how this works out—I could use those months 
simply for prolongation of my life, thereby 
increasing the bonus on my life insurance. Found 
money that ! 

But, as several wise men have observed before 
me, time, used or wasted, can never be recovered. 
All that is in our power is to resolve to waste no 
more. This I did, being impressed by my own 
figures. Until last month I was able to keep 
my resolution. I escaped conference after con- 
ference by making excuses, some of which were 
truthful. Others, I am sorry to say, were not. I 
am sure that no recording angel is mean enough 
to take notes of the lies that we tell in social self- 
defence. Yet I do not like telling them, and I 
am always glad to be able to avoid a conference 
without departing from the truth. 

This was my fortunate position when I received 
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a summons to my latest—I hope also my last— 
conference. I really had an engagement for the 
very day and hour of the conference. Even 
more delightful was the fact that my engagement 
was of a public kind, actually advertised in a local 
paper. I could not be suspected of faking the 
thing in order to escape the conference. With 
joy (at my escape) and pride (in the genuineness 
of my excuse) I wrote fully and frankly to the 
secretary of the conference, expressing my deep 
regret at what I was missing and explaining 
exactly when, where, and what my saving engage- 
ment was. 

That boastful frankness was my undoing. Fate 
played me a nasty trick. The performance in 
which I was being billed to take part was post- 
poned, through no fault of mine, and that fact 
was duly advertised in the local papers. I deeply 
regretted my expansiveness. If I had only stuck 
to vague generalities, said “‘a previous engage- 
ment ’’ without settling forth what it was 
But regret, as usual, was vain. The very next 
post brought me a letter from the secretary of the 
conference. He expressed his joy and that of 
everybody else concerned that I should, after all, 
be able to attend the conference. This letter 
showed me that I am not the only person in the 
world who tells polite lies. 

After that there was nothing for it but to go; 
unless I developed a sudden chill and telephoned 
to say so at the last moment. This I was unwilling 
to do. No man can hope to retain the respect of 
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his neighbours who has more than five or six of 
these sudden chills in the year. I had already 
exceeded this allowance, and every chill had 
gripped me on the day of a tiresome meeting of 
some kind. 

I went to the conference. 

The conferrers—I suppose that is the right 
name for those who take part in conference—were 
two inspectors of schools, representing the Govern- 
ment, and the governors of a school, representatives 
of local educational enthusiasm. I am one of the 
governors. The subject of the conference was the 
school. 

Perhaps a man has no right to be governor of a 
school unless he likes conferences. It may be one 
of the qualifications for the office that a governor 
should enjoy talk, beaten out thin and stretched 
to the utmost possible limit. If so I ought not 
to be a governor. On the other hand, I rather 
like schools, which seem to me interesting things, 
and that is my apology, though a poor one, for 
holding the position. 

The conference began. 

Ours is a co-educational school, so the two 
inspectors were of different sexes. Rather to my 
surprise it was a man who took the lead all through, 
though I am sure the lady would have done it very 
well. She looked as if she were capable of taking 
the lead anywhere. He flourished before our eyes 
an immense bundle of papers, visible proof of the 
thoroughness of the inspection which he and his 
colleague had just perpetrated. They had been 
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three days at it, so it ought to have been thorough. 
We were, as I suppose we were meant to be, cowed 
by the number of papers which those inspectors 
had collected, strung on a green cord and enclosed © 
in a cover. 

Having cowed us, the inspector asked if anyone 
had any complaints to make about the head 
master. Our chairman said timidly that our head 
master is a very good head master, which, unlike 
some statements I have heard made by chairmen, © 
is true. The rest of us murmured an agreement 
with the chairman. The inspector said that he 
also thought well of our head master; and his 
colleague, a lady who would terrify me into fits if 
she inspected any work of mine, nodded a grave 
agreement. 

“In that case,” said the inspector, ‘‘ we may 
perhaps invite the head master to be present at 
our conference.” 

The youngest and most active governor sprang 
to his feet and went to fetch the head master. 

I made a note, on paper provided for the pur- 
pose, that good head masters are invited to attend 
conferences and bad ones are not. If I am evera 
head master, which is unlikely, I shall be a bad 
one, not very bad, for then I might be dismissed, 
but just bad enough to be excluded from con- 
ferences. 

The head master, who cannot have been far 


away and evidently expected the summons, came — 


in and the conference proper began. 
It lasted for an hour and a half, and consisted | 
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almost entirely of a discourse delivered by the 
male inspector. The middle part and the end may 
have been interesting and even thrilling. I can 
give no opinion about that because I did not 
listen. I possess a most useful faculty, which 
every one ought to cultivate, of entirely abstract- 
ing my mind during public speaking. I can do 
sums in my head during a sermon. The answers 
are not always right, but that is also the case with 
the sums I do in my head when no sermon is going 
on. I can compose poems, with perfectly good 
rhymes, while a lecturer is addressing our literary 
society on Thomas Hardy’s religion. I can prepare 
sermons and lectures of my own while a Member of 
Parliament is telling me and his other constituents 
all about the Government. I made up my mind 
to devote the time occupied by that inspector to 
thinking out the causes of the eccentric behaviour 
of the French franc. 

The first sentence of the discourse, the only 
sentence I actually heard, justified my inattention. 
The inspector began by telling us that a full report 
of our school and every branch of its work would 
be in our hands in a few days, as soon indeed as he 
had time to write it. All he had to say to us that 
afternoon would be found more fully and more 
accurately set forth in the report when it reached us. 

I consider that a statement of that kind justifies 
a flat refusal to listen to a word that is said. Ifa 
man is going to write, type, perhaps print all he 
says, why on earth say it? That question ought 
to be asked about all public speaking. If aman 
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has anything to say which is worth saying, either 
a lecture, a sermon, or a political oration, he should 
print it instead of saying it. If, as is far more 
likely, he has nothing worth printing, then it cannot 
be worth saying either and ought not to be said. 

There is, of course, the possibility that the 
speaker may possess that peculiar gift which is 
called magnetism, or may have a voice which is - 
pleasant to listen to. But magnetism only belongs 
to great orators, who are few, and pleasant voices 
are exceedingly rare. No doubt they do, when 
they exist, add something to the spoken words 
which the same words would miss if merely 
printed. But the chances are so enormously 
against meeting an orator or a pleasant voice at 
any ordinary conference or lecture that the com- 
plete suppression of public speaking would be 
justified in the interests of humanity. The occa- 
sional and quite trifling gain which comes to us 
from hearing a good speaker is far outweighed by 
the intolerable suffering and exhausting boredom 
produced by the millions of bad or indifferent 
speakers to whom, as things are at present arranged 
we are forced to listen. 

Besides, we generally have to listen under the 
most uncomfortable conditions. Pews in church 
are hard and straight-backed. The chairs in 
lecture-rooms and conference chambers are worse, 
and are set so close together that there is no room 
for legs of moderate length. The atmosphere of 
all places of public assembly is either stuffy or cold, 
very often both. The presence of other people in 
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considerable numbers is offensive. They cough, 
or smell of scent, or fidget. I have seen them eat 
chocolates. I have heard them whisper. The 
‘more eminent the speaker or lecturer is, the 
pleasanter his voice, the greater is the number of 
people who gather to hear him and therefore the 
greater the unpleasantness of being one of his 
audience. On the other hand, we can read any- 
thing. we want to read in comfort, with legs 
stretched out towards the fire, with curtains drawn 
across the window, slightly open at the top, with a 
pipe and tobacco jar.at hand. I hold—and I 
think all sensible men must agree with me—that 
we are far more likely to enjoy and to be influenced 
by a “‘message”’ or “a doctrine” if we are 
allowed to digest it at our ease, even if the printed 
word fails to reproduce the spell-binding voice of 
the prophet who invented it. 

I wonder why conferences are popular, as 
undoubtedly they are. I myself am invited to 
dozens every year, and though I do not go, 
other people certainly do. There are diocesan 
conferences, ruridiaconal conferences, archidi- 
-aconal conferences, missionary conferences, school 
managers’ and school teachers’ conferences, all 
conducted in exactly the same way by a speaker 
who ambles, a chairman who looks tired, and an 
audience whose duty it is to applaud discreetly 
now and then. These are the kind of conferences 
from which I chiefly suffer. Men of other pro- 
fessions are apparently similarly afflicted. There 
must have been several thousand conferences held 
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during the coal strike, Miners’ Federation con- 
ferences, Mineowners’ Association conferences, 
Cabinet conferences, mixed conferences of Cabinet 
committees with federationists, Cabinet committees 
with associationers, federationists with associa- 
tioners (though these were rare), conferences of 
general trade unionists with Cabinet committees, 
with federationists, with particular as distinguished 
from general trade unions, such as engineers and 
safety men. How many permutations and com- 
binations are there of federation, association, 
Cabinet committee, general council of trade 
unions, engineers, safety men? I do not know, 
for that is not the kind of sum I can do in my head 
during a sermon, but the answer, whatever it is, 
may be multiplied by four and will then be the 
number of conferences that were held. It must 
be an immense number. 

The holding of these conferences was recorded 
in the papers owing to the interest taken in the 
coal strike by people who wanted cooked food and 
hot baths. There are certainly thousands, even 
millions, of other conferences about which we 
never hear. There must be hotel-keepers’ con- 
ferences, biscuit-makers’ conferences, golf caddies’ 
conferences, conferences. of officers of public 
health, conferences of civil servants, conferences cf 
pavement artists, conferences of Chambers of 
Commerce, of Conservatives, of Liberals, and of 
the Labour Party. All of these and many others 
are carried on exactly as those to which I am 
invited but seldom go. Not one of them but its 
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objects might be better achieved by writing down 
what had to be said before saying it instead of 
after (in a minute book or report of proceedings), 
and trusting to the written or printed word. 

I had got that far in my meditation, not yet 
having reached the French franc on which I meant 
to work, when I was roused by the sudden cessa- 
tion of the sound of the speaker’s voice and, almost 
immediately after the silence disturbed me, by the 
chairman, who asked for my opinion on “ that 
point.” 

Our chairman is not a malicious man and has 
no personal grudge against me. I can only 
suppose that he asked for my opinion instead of 
that of any of the other twenty governors who 
were there because he suspected me of having 
fallen asleep. I had not, though my eyes may 
have been shut. No one could sleep while medi- 
tating on conferences. A feeling of irritation 
would keep the man who chose that subject awake 
as surely as toothache would. But though wide 
awake I did not know what the point was. I 
dare say the chairman guessed that; but if he 
expected to put me into a difficult position he was 
disappointed. I said, simply and modestly, that 
on that point I entirely agreed with the inspector 
who was addressing us. I made a slight but 
~ courteous bow towards him and another bow, less 
slight and more courteous, toward the lady in- 
spector, who sat beside him. 

They both bowed in return, and I felt that good 
relations were established between us. For the 
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moment 1 actually liked that inspector, although 
he had been talking steadily for nearly an hour. 
He had a grave, almost intelligent face—the face 
of a man who accepts and repeats all the newest 
formulas, who reads all the books recommended 
by the most intellectual critics, whose wife passed 
the London University matriculation examination 
when a girl, and now feeds her baby on a system 
recommended in a book. 

But my feeling of friendliness towards him lasted 
a very short time. His next words destroyed it. 

“I am thinking,” he said, “ of issuing a ques- 
tionnaire dealing with the matter.” 

He spoke in a complacent tone, like a man well 
satisfied with himself. The head master, who was 
sitting near me, shivered. He knows what 
questionnaires are, and felt sure that he would be 
one of the victims of this one. A brave and good 
man in my position would have killed that inspector 
then and there. I could have done it, I think, 
with a heavy brass inkstand which stood in front 
of me, for the man was not expecting an attack. 
I could at all events have injured him in such a 
way as to render him incapable of issuing ques- 
tionnaires for a long while. Unfortunately I hesi- 
tated and the moment for action passed. The 
inspector happened to glance at me, saw the threat 
in my eyes, and took up a watchfully defensive 
attitude. Nothing but an unseemly brawl would 
have followed my attack then. Yet, certainly, 
the man ought not to have been allowed to escape 
unscathed. 
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Our chairman, who must have noticed that I 
looked dangerous, made a number of soothing 
remarks in a gentle tone. I found out, while he 
spoke, what the subject was on which my opinion 
had been asked and given; about which the 
inspector, not satisfied with what I had said, pro- 
posed to issue his questionnaire. 

“Why do more boys than girls attend our 
co-education schools ? ”’ 

This was the climax of our conference. In 
order to answer this conundrum we had been 
dragged from our comfortable homes, our simple 
pleasures, and our daily work. In order that our 
opinions on such a subject should be sought we 
had sat for more than an hour while our muscles 
stiffened into cramps and our minds were drugged 
into torpor by a steady fiow of words. And, as if 
our answers and opinion were not enough to settle 
the matter, a questionnaire was to be issued and 
torture applied to thousands of men and women. 
Without a blush, without a sign of shame, that 
inspector calmly announced his intention of com- 
mitting a crime compared to which murder is a 
minor misdemeanour. And not one of us 
did so much as say, ‘No, no,” or shouted, 
“Never !”’ 

The head master grew pale and trembled as I 
expect the victims of the Spanish Inquisition did 
while waiting their turn upon the rack. He may 
have seen, as I did, a nightmare vision of that 
questionnaire, printed on foolscap paper, covering 
four sides of large sheets. 
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I. State the number of (a) boys, (b) girls attend- 
ing your school (I) now, (2) last October, 
(3) November 11, 1918. 

Note.—If November 11 was observed as a 
holiday that year, give the figures for 
November Io. 

2. State the ages of (a) the boys, (b) the girls on 
the school roll at the dates specified, in all 
cases enclosing birth certificates. 

3. State the average height and weight of (a) the 
boys, (0) the girls between the ages of 12 
and 14. In the case of (b), the girls, give 
the colour of hair and eyes. 

Note.—This information need not be supplied 
in the case of (a), the boys. 

4. Give the professions, trades, or occupations 
of the parents of (a) the boys, (b) the girls, 
adopting the classifications used in the 
Census papers of Igor, 1911, and 192i. 

Note.—Copies of these papers can be obtained 
from H.M. Stationery Office, or, in the case 
of head masters certified impecunious by 
one of H.M. Inspectors, may be borrowed, 
postage prepaid both ways, from the 
Education Office, Whitehall, London. 

5. In all cases of children one of whose parents 
is deceased, state whether the surviving 
parent is (a) father, or (6) mother of child. 
When it is known that the parents were 
unmarried this information need not be 
supplied. 

6. Have you any reason to suppose that boys 
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object to being educated with girls more 
than girls object to being educated with 
boys ? 

Note.—In replying to this question it’ is not 
necessary to give any information with 
regard to the objection felt by both boys 
and girls to being educated at all. 


That, I suppose, would get the composer of the 
questionnaire safely to the bottom of the first side 
of his first sheet of foolscap. It got me to the end 
of the page on which I was writing. I turned 
over. The inspector—“ one side of the paper only 
must be used ’’—would of course take another 
sheet. 


7. Has the objection of boys (see question 6) 
been (a) modified or (b) obviated by the 
prevalent custom of “ bobbing ”’ or “‘ shing- 
ling ’’ the hair of girls? Ifso, say what, in 
your opinion, is the effect of (a) hair ribbons, 
(b) slides, (c) pigtails on the mentality of 
boys (a) under, (d) over, Io years of age. 

8. In the case of two members of the same 
~ family of different sexes attending the same 
school has it been found (A) that the objec- 
tion of the boy to being kissed by his 
mother when she greets him on the occasion 
of the (a) annual sports, (b) Speech Day has 
been (a) ameliorated, (b) extinguished ? 

Or—(B) that a tendency to resent 
maternal caresses exists among the girls ? 
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Note—In replying to (A), (a), (0), (a), (2), 
and (B) it is requested that special care be 
taken to deal only with cases of brothers 
and sisters. Where no such cases exist 
write “‘ None ”’ in block capitals. 


Here, to my regret, for I was getting on nicely 
with the questionnaire, the voice of our chairman 
interrupted me. 

“That, ladies and gentlemen,” he said, with 
scarcely disguised satisfaction, ‘‘ brings our con- 
ference to anend. And it only remains for me to 
thank Mr.—er—Mr.—er—and of course Miss—er 
—in short to thank the two inspectors who have 
given us so much of their time this afternoon.” 

Their time! But it was no use saying that. 
Everybody thanked the two inspectors. I offered 
more than mere words of gratitude. I slipped into 
the male inspector’s hand my rough draft of the 
beginning of the questionnaire, thereby saving him 
all the time he would have had to spend in com- 
posing the first eight questions. That is the 
Christian spirit. He had wasted two hours of my 
time. In return I gave him a present of half an 
hour for his own use. 
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HERE was once a curate, and he was a 

young man with some talent and a gift for 
preaching. He lived, worked faithfully, and 
preached unusually well in a remote and unim- 
portant country parish. 

Through the influence of an aunt, who was a 
great lady, he was offered an important post in 
London. There his principal duty would have 
been to preach, and he would have done it very 
well. So his aunt thought, and she was perfectly 
right. 

The curate, when the offer came to him, asked 
the advice of an old and wise rector for whom he 
felt a great respect. 

“ Robert,” said the rector, “if you go there you 
will become a popular preacher, and if you become 
a popular preacher the devil has you to a certainty.”’ 

This happened many years ago. Nobody to-day 
would talk about the devil in that way, as if he 
were a real person on the look-out for the souls of 
men. The curate is dead now, and the wise rector 
is a very long time dead. But in the days when 
the rector still lived and the curate was young, 
men did believe in the devil. ‘In those days also 
popular preachers were much more important 
people than they are now. Crowds followed them 
from pulpit to pulpit and charming ladies fawned 
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No doubt the wise rector knew that the flattery 
of women is bad for men, and being greatly con- 
cerned about Robert’s soul wanted to save him 
from so dangerous a temptation. But if there 
was nothing worse to be dreaded he would scarcely 
have been so positive in his assertion that the 
devil certainly gets a popular preacher. The 
rector, who was really very wise, foresaw something 
much worse than the peril of popularity. He 
foresaw the spiritual loss which is the inevitable 
result of preaching if the preacher puts his heart 
into the business, as all good preachers do and 
must. 

There is a very curious law that the expression 
of any emotion or feeling diminishes its intensity. 
Anyone can prove this for himself. A dentist 
pulls out a tooth without an anesthetic for a man 
who is too proud to groan or yell. It hurts 
horribly. Another man, who is willing to sacrifice 
his self-respect, shrieks. He is hurt less because 
he shrieks. The shriek actually diminishes the 
pain. That is why nature, our kindly mother, 
urges us to yell, howl, groan, or even curse when 
we are hurt. She knows that the expression e 
suffering diminishes it. 

The old-fashioned midwife, in the days when 
chloroform was distrusted and “ twilight sleep ’’ 
unknown, used to urge her patient to scream when 
her pains came on her. She knew that even the 
anguish of travail is lessened by the loud cries 
which nature, as well as she, urges. 

Nothing is commoner and nothing wiser than 
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the advice given by one woman to another who is 
in great grief or mental distress. ‘‘ Have a good 
cry, dear. You will feel better afterwards.” She 
does feel better. With the tears which trickle 
down her cheeks goes part of the bitterness of her 
sorrow. They wash it away. If she remains dry- 
eyed and silent all the bitterness stays. The 
expression of grief lessens grief. 

A young man is driven nearly mad by the death 
of his beloved wife. He surrenders himself to 
passionate sorrow. Perhaps in his frenzy he goes 
by night and flings himself on the grave where the 
body of his dear one has been laid, sobbing, 
writhing, clutching at the turf. In a year or two 
that man will almost certainly marry again. This 
is not because his grief was a sham or his love for 
the dead woman a little thing. It is because he 
expressed his grief, which was very great and real, 
and by expressing it wore it out. Another man is 
too sternly proud for self-abandonment. He 
remains silent, cold, to the world’s eyes unmoved 
by his loss. But the sense of it remains with him 
till he dies. He suffers, not for days, weeks, and 
months, but for years. Because of his pride he 
neglects nature’s kindly urgings and will not let 
his feelings find expression. ~ 

The same law holds good of religious emotion. 

_The expression of it reduces its intensity. That is 
‘why the more violent kinds of revivalism are 
dangerous and often result in the kind of immor- 
ality which religion is supposed to suppress. There 
is nothing wrong or dangerous in the creation of 
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religious emotion ; the trouble begins when those 
in whom it has been created are encouraged and 
even urged to express it by violent singing, by the 
shouting of “‘ Hallelujahs,” by hearty groans, by 
proclamations that they have found salvation. 
Very likely they have; but if they say so often 
and out loud they are in the way of losing it again. 
The fire within burns steadily and warmly while it 
is a fire within. The moment it becomes a public 
bonfire its blaze exhausts it. 

Preaching is the conveying to others of feelings 
about religion which have strongly affected the 
preacher. That, at least, is what real preaching 
is; for there are, of course, a great many sermons 
delivered every week from a great many pulpits 
which are not preaching at all. They may be 
carefully composed moral essays. They may be ~ 
instructions, lessons, lectures on the Christian faith 
or some part of it, quite sincere but also quite 
uninspired. They may be just compositions 
laboriously wrought, or borrowed, by men who feel 
that they have a duty to do and mean to do it. 
Such pulpit utterances are not in the least danger- 
ous to the speaker, and are probably quite useless 
to the congregation except as an exercise in the 
virtue of patience. 

Real preaching is different from these. It is 
the work of a man who feels something intensely. 
It may be the value of a truth which he holds, the | 
supreme importance of some article of the Catholic 
Faith. It may be the eternal worth of the indi- 
vidual human soul. It may be the beauty of 
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' holiness. It may be the unfathomable deepness of 
_ the love of God. Whatever it is he feels it strongly 
| and desires that others should feel it too. By his 
| preaching the earnest, perhaps impassioned, 
utterance of the thing that is in him, he does 
actually convey it to those who listen to him. 
_ They realize the value of the truth, the worth of 
their own souls, or how great a thing it is to be 
_ good. They are brought into the presence of 
_ God, Who is love. The preacher has given them 
something, but afterwards he has just that much 
_ less for himself of what he has given. 

_ After a great sermon on love and gentleness the 
| preacher comes home to snarl at his wife and scold 
his children. That is not, as careless people 
| suppose, because the man is a hypocrite who has 
_ been saying what he does not believe. His fall 
| from grace and graciousness is the result of his 
_ believing in grace and graciousness so deeply that 
he felt compelled to give away what he had of 
_ them. He had none, or very little, left when he 
got home. 

That, I think, was what the old rector realized 
| when he warned Robert that if he became a popular 
preacher the devil would get him for a certainty. 
_ He knew that a popular preacher must give, and 
continue giving, abundantly, lavishly, recklessly, 
| Sunday after Sunday, every time he stands in a 
pulpit. He thought that no man could continue 
giving without becoming poor. In his simple way 
_he conceived of the devil lurking for his oppor- 
tunity to capture the soul of the man who in his 
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zeal had given away bit by bit the whole of the 
armour of God which protected him. 

Yet, perhaps—we may at least hope—that the 
old man spoke too strongly when he said that the 
devil certainly gets the popular preacher. St. Paul 
no doubt saw the danger and realized how great it 
was. Heconnected preaching to others with being 
a castaway himself. But he regarded that as a 
risk, not a certainty. A very good man, like St. 
Paul, might be willing to take the risk for the sake 
of others, hazarding the loss of his own soul that 
the souls of many might be saved. But a man 
who runs into so great danger ought to be warned 
beforehand how great the danger is. That perhaps 
is why the wise old man spoke so positively. He 
may not really have quite believed in the thing he 
threatened, but he wanted Robert to understand 
how desperate was the peril before him if he went 
to London and there preached, as he could and 
surely would. 

Yet even if that old man was literally right and 
capture by the devil is a certainty and not only 
a great risk, a man might make the sacrifice. The 
soldier of an earthly king will give his life. May 
not the soldier of the heavenly King give a greater 
kind of life in the service of his Master? Here I 
meddle with things too high and too hard for me ; 
but did St. Paul mean something like this when he 
said, ‘‘ I could wish myself accurst from Christ for 
my brethren’s sake’’ ? 
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BS DI profanum vulgus”’ (I detest the vul- 
= garizing crowd). So Horace said at the 
beginning of one of his odes; adding “‘ et arceo” 
(and keep them off or drive them hence). Yet I 
_do not suppose that Horace was a snob, either of 
'the social or the worse, intellectual kind. He 
seems indeed to have been a friendly soul with a 
_ passion for hospitality, given or received, a strongly 
developed taste for Lalages, Lydias, and Chloes, 
and a liking for a chat with anyone who was not 
actually a bore. He may have been a little over- 
complimentary to Mecenas; but that, I take it, 
was not snobbishness but wisdom. It is always 
foolish to quarrel with our bread and butter. If 
Maecenas had not been generous in his payments 
for odes, his social position—“ atavis edite regibus ”’ 
would scarcely have won him flattery from 
Horace. 

Nor, I think, did Horace really hate the crowd, 
the every-day people with whom he associated. 
He shows no sign of wanting to hold aloof from 
| anyone—except the boring and the very ugly— 
_ and he invited all kinds of people to his pleasant 
little parties. He would have been very unhappy 
| if he had been cut off from ordinary social life. 
_ What he meant was that he did not want people 
_—at least not many people—to read, appreciate, 
| and quote his poetry. It was from his odes, not 
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from his house, his table, or his walks, that he 
wanted to keep off the profanum vulgus. In this 
he was certainly right. Popularity ruins poetry. 
Even very good poetry cannot survive constant 
quotation, and that is what happens to poetry 
when it becomes popular. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. A general 
agreement to praise certain poems does not consti- 
tute popularity. We are unanimous, for instance, 
about ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’’ It is a great, a magnifi- 
cent, a truly inspired poem. We say the same 
sort of things about ‘‘ The Excursion,’’ which is 
also very long. But this does the poems no harm. 
Although we mean all we say about “ Paradise 
Lost’ and ‘‘ The Excursion’”’ we do not read 
them, and if we ever did read them, have quite 
forgotten them. There are not a dozen lines in 
either of them which we habitually quote. They 
are not, and never have been, as popular as 
Blake’s ‘‘ Jerusalem ’”’ is and will continue to be 
as long as Women’s Institutes exist. Once, before 
it became the marching song of our village matrons, 
it was a beautiful poem. So, at least, Iam assured 
by those who knew it before instituted women and 
others took to singing it. Now it is horrible. 
Blake is not to blame. Nor is Sir Hubert Parry, 
who wrote the tune to which it is sung. The 
verses would have continued to be beautiful, sung 
or read, if only people would have refrained from 
singing and reading them. It is popularity—the ~ 
appreciation of the profanum vulgus—which has | 
done the mischief. Maddened by the ceaseless 
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repetition of this poor poem, not only at Women’s 
Institutes, but at school prize-givings and even in 
church, we are driven to protesting passionately 
that mills are not satanic and that no one could 
build Jerusalem or anything else in England’s 
_ green and pleasant land, on Greenland’s icy moun- 
| tains, on India’s coral strand, or anywhere else in 
the world if he insisted on holding a sword in his 
hand while he worked. 
_ Such is the curious and unfortunate effect of 
| popular appreciation and constant quotation. Not 
| aword of the poem is changed. Nota verse is left 
out or added. But a very large number of people 
have learned to love it—at least I suppose they 
love it—and it has therefore become a hateful thing. 
I once knew an archbishop who was so fond of a 
poem of Clough’s that he could not keep it out of 
_ his sermons, could scarcely make a speech after 
| dinner without quoting it. It was that poem 
_ which contains the lines about tired waves vainly 
breaking and scarcely gaining a painful inch. 
_ When an archbishop quotes anything constantly 
his subordinate bishops, their archdeacons, the 
deans of the various cathedrals, and then the 
inferior clergy come to know it. When they know 
it they also quote it, confident that they have good 
authority for doingso. Then, since the clergy have 
opportunities denied to most men for making 
quotationis in public, the thing they quote becomes 
very widely known. It was in this way, I think, 
that Clough’s poem, for a long time appreciated 
only by aselect few, became popular. It has never, 
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to my knowledge, been set to music, but it offers 
opportunity for emotional declamation quite as 
dangerous as the best tune could have been. 
“Far back,’’ we whispered, con expressione, 
pianissimo, “ through creeks and inlets making, 
comes silent . . .”’; then, crescendo, appassionato, 
“ flooding in the main.” The oftener we did it 
the more our wrapt congregations gasped their 
appreciation and the more degraded the poor poem 
became. 

Yet originally it was a very good poem and 
might have continued to be very good if that 
archbishop had not discovered it and taken to 
quoting it. He is not to blame, any more than 
Sir Hubert Parry is for writing the tune to “ Jeru- 
salem.” ’ Neither of them meant to do any harm. 
We may even suppose that they meant to do good. 
But if they had been as wise as Horace was they 
would not have acted as they did. For they were 
virtuous men—I hope Sir Hubert Parry is; I am 
certain about the archbishop—and neither of them 
would deliberately have debauched a poem which 
he loved. I would just as soon suspect them of 
leading an innocent child into sin. 

' I do not know who is responsible for the fall of 
Henley’s vigorous verses about his head being 
“bloody, but unbowed.’’ I should be inclined to 
suspect a politician who had been beaten in an 
election—if any politician ever quoted anything 
which was not already smeared beyond cleansing — 
with the slime of popularity. But no politician 
ever does. Perhaps—TI like to be charitable in my 
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hypotheses—politicians have more sensitive con- 
sciences than archbishops have. Perhaps they 
only know things to quote which are already 
familiar to every one else. Or perhaps—this is a 
possibility though not a probability—it really was 
a politician who first quoted Henley. At all events 
somebody did, and once the deed was done thou- 
sands of men did it again, and the poem, or part of 
it, became popular. That, in this particular case, 
was bound to happen, for every one likes to think 
he is the kind of man who stands up, unbowed, 
against the bludgeonings of fate. 

Tennyson’s “‘ Crossing the Bar’”’ is an exquisite 
lyric which has been rendered almost unendurable 
by constant use. It is easy to understand how its 
evil fate came on it. It is just sufficiently vague 
about the life after death to escape the odium of 
being definitely Christian. At the same time it is 
quite Christian enough for use in church. 

When memorial services—the Anglican substi- 
tute for Masses for the dead—became fashionable, 
“Crossing the Bar”’ supplied exactly what was 
demanded. For memorial services are for the 
edification of the upper classes, who alone demand 
them, and the upper classes are just those who 
cannot sing ordinary hymns without a loss of self- 
respect. They wanted something which they could 
sing, and which was at the same time suitable for 
use in church, where memorial services must be 
held. ‘“‘ Crossing the Bar’”’ exactly met the need, 
a most unfortunate thing for a poem. 

It is not very easy to see why popularity has this 
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unfortunate effect on poems. Places of singular 
beauty are ruined as soon as they are visited by 
crowds, but the reason for that is obvious. The 
excursionist scatters papers, cigarette tins, and the 
crusty parts of sandwiches wherever he goes, and 
these are a defilement. But no one can leave 
debris on a poem. Other beautiful things are 
quite uninjured by popularity. Hundreds of 
people visit Raphael’s ‘‘ Madonna di San Sisto ”’ 
in the Dresden Gallery every day. Copies of it, 
even coloured copies of it, hang in thousands of 
homes. But the picture remains serenely un- 
affected. I am told that huge crowds of men and 
women, disgorged by chars-a-bancs, visit West- 
minster Abbey every week during the “ outing ” 
season. But they have not done the Abbey any 
harm. Even the Americans, of whom there are 
large numbers, leave the Abbey as they found it. 
But if crowds of Americans took to quoting Keats’s 
“Ode to a Nightingale ’”’ we should all have to try 
and dismiss that poem from our memories. 

I confess that I do not see why poems alone 
should suffer in this way; but there is no doubt 
about it that they do. And Horace was perfectly 
right in trying to keep crowds away from his odes. 
Other poets, I have no doubt, would do the same 
thing if they could, and it is plainly the duty of all 
lovers of literature to do what they can to help. 
Right-thinking people all do. 

Schoolmasters, for instance, compel boys to 
construe and even learn by heart odes of Horace 
and passages of Virgil’s “‘ neid.”” They pretend— 
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like the rest of us, schoolmasters have to pretend a 
good deal—that they do this in order to create a 
taste for classical literature. In reality their 
object is to teach boys to hate Latin poetry so 
passionately that in after life they will shun it as 
good men shun sin. And the schoolmasters are 
successful with all but a very few exceptional boys. 
These do not matter, for they are precisely the 
people who should read Horace, the men whom he 
himself would have gladly welcomed. The #ro- 


! fanum vulgus has been, as it ought to be, driven 


li 


away. I do not know that I have ever seen this 
cited in defence of our much-abused public school 
system of classical education. But it very well 
might be. It is a complete justification of our 
insistence on a study of the great literatures of 
Greece and Rome. 

The same defence should be set up for the 
teaching of English literature in schools. It is 
the best possible way of saving our poetry from the 
defilement of popularity. We make perhaps a 
hundred boys study Milton’s “Ode to the 
Nativity.” Of the hundred, one, in spite of all 
we can do in the way of providing explanatory 
footnotes, is fascinated by the splendour of the 
language. The other ninety-nine acquire a hatred 
for the very name of Milton which endures for the 
rest of their lives. To make sure that our good 
work is not wasted we set an examination paper 
at the end of the term and ask who was the “ twice- 
battered God of Palestine,’ and why so called ? 
Explain ‘‘ moonéd Ashtoroth.’”’ Even the dawning 
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appreciation of the hundredth boy will scarcely 
survive that, and we go home for the holidays 
confident that we have done a good term’s work. 
The ‘‘ Ode to the Nativity ’’—very likely every- 
thing that Milton ever wrote—is safe from becom- 
ing popular. 

The makers of anthologies, on the other hand, 
seem to me—I hope I do not judge them uncharit- 
ably—to be doing a very dangerous thing. They 
are rendering accessible, in convenient little 
volumes, poems which otherwise would be safe in 
unknown and distant shrines. You cannot be 
sure what will happen when a good anthology is 
published, especially if it is cheap. Someone may 
buy it, may take to reading it, may find quotable 
things in it, quote them, and then——. 

A coin fresh from the mint, its image and 
superscription sharply impressed upon it, its 
metal clean and shining, is a beautiful thing, 
supposing the original design to have been good. 
If it is kept carefully in a drawer, wrapped in 
cotton wool, it remains beautiful, but if it is carried 
to the market-place, passed from one dirty hand 
to another, flung on the counter, swept into a till, 
counted with other coins into piles, rubbed against 
bunches of keys in pockets, scratched and dinted 
in the mélées of countless cash payments, then its 
image is blurred, its lettering becomes indecipher- 
able. Its metal is stained and all its beauty 
departs from it. The makers of anthologies are 
men who take the coins of the poets and empty 
them into the tills of shops. 
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Fortunately the schoolmasters—farseeing and 
upright men—do much to neutralize the evil work 
of anthology makers. They give these books 
away as prizes. Whenever they can they re-bind 
them in gilt calf and stamp the school arms upon 
them. There is no better way of preventing the 
reading of a book than that. I learned this first 
when I inherited, many years ago, a copy of 
Thomson’s “‘ Seasons’ which had been awarded 
as a school prize to my grandfather. I had only 
to handle the book to know that it had never been 
opened. I have never opened it myself. Nor 
have any of my children. If my grandfather or 
my father ever read Thomson’s “ Seasons ”’ it was 
not in that copy. I have always felt an aversion 
tothe poem. The sight of that school prize on my 
bookshelf is enough for me. The old-time peda- 
gogue who gave the prize—it was awarded for 
proficiency in caligraphy—was probably a lover of 
Thomson’s work and wanted to save it from being 
read by a profane boy. He was successful, I 
imagine, beyond his best hopes. 

I have myself sometimes been asked to give 
away prizes on speech days and such occasions. 
I have handed perhaps as many as five hundred 
copies of ‘‘ The Oxford Book of English Verse ’’ to 
shy lads and smiling maidens. I do it with great 
pleasure, especially if the books are bound in calf 
and have the school arms stamped on them. Then 
I know they will not be opened. Indeed, they 
scarcely can be if they are bound in calf. The 
schoolmasters who provide the books and I who 
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hand them over with benedictory smirks are too 
late to save ‘‘ Inishfree.”” Its popularity is upon 
it, and I, who loved it once, must now turn away 
from it. But there are other poems in the book as 
yet undiscovered by the world, and I feel that by 
giving away that anthology as a prize for general 
form work or English composition we are taking 
the very best way of saving what we love from 
ruin. 


5. Organization > ce es os o 


ONCE knew a man who liked to drink tea 

out of a saucer into which he poured it after it 
had been given to himinacup. His wife and his 
children, who were growing up, objected to his 
doing this. They said that it was vulgar to drink 
tea in that way and that the family’s claim to 
gentility was compromised every time the head of 
the house used a saucer instead of a cup in the 
presence of strangers. The man, though he set 
no very high value on gentility, gave way and 
abandoned his habit, even in private. Then one 
day he heard on respectable authority that Queen 
Victoria—all this happened during her reign— 
often drank tea out of a saucer and preferred that 
way to the usual sipping from a cup. The man 
went back to his family in triumph and thence- 
forth drank his tea as he liked. The family had 
not a word to say, for no one could possibly deny 
the gentility of Queen Victoria. It was a great 
moment for him when he was able to quote the 
highest authority in favour of a practice which 
until then he had been afraid to defend. 

I enjoyed a similar experience a few months 
ago. I have long held that organization is one of 
the great evils of our time. It was owing to our 
attempts at organization—food control and so 
forth—that it took us more than four years to win 
the war. It was owing to their superior organiza- 
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tion that the Germans lost it. It is due to the 
growing belief in the value of organization that our 
industries are losing the control of the world’s 
markets which they gained while they were un- 
organized, individualistic, and free. Organization 
has rendered strikes possible and brought not only 
suffering into the homes of the misguided trade 
unionists but devastating loss on the whole com- 
munity. It is the perfecting of the organization of 
political parties which has brought politics into 
ridicule and deprived our Parliament of the respect 
of the world. It is by attempting to serve this 
second master—organization as well as God—that 
the Church of England has entered on a path 
which leads to dusty death. ; 

All this I believe and have long believed, but 
until now I have never dared to say so. The 
Athanasius contra mundum attitude is all very well 
when one has, as Athanasius had, a following of 
respectable though perhaps not eminent bishops. 
Daring to be a Daniel is quite pleasant to some 
people when they know that they can count on 
the sympathy of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego, whose characters are beyond reproach. At 
worst all Athanasius and Daniel had to fear was 
martyrdom, and that is, in the opinion of many, 
quite a tolerable fate, though I do not myself 
much wish for it. 

The thing is altogether different when the holder 
of an unpopular belief merely renders himself 
liable to ridicule or even, a worse thing, is likely | 
to be regarded as a poseur who says things he knows 
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to be foolish in order to attract attention to him- 
self. That was very much my position. If I said 
that organization was an evil to be shunned instead 
of a good to be sought, I should not have been 
stoned, which I should have disliked but could 
have borne, because no one thinks it worth while 
to stone a fool. I should have been regarded as an 
imbecile by everybody who thought I meant what 
I said, and as a seeker after notoriety by way of 
paradox by most of my friends. I dared not face 
either fate, so I kept silent, refraining even from 
what I believed to be good words. 

Now my position is altogether different. I have 
discovered that my opinion, long cherished in 
private, is held and has been proclaimed by a man 
' whose reputation in all matters connected with 
industry and efficiency, is as unquestionable as 
Queen Victoria’s on table manners. 

My fellow heretic—but I cannot call such a man 
| my fellow. My heresiarch, the inspired prophet of 

my creed, is Mr. Henry Ford. 

Is there any man living who has made more 
_ money than Mr. Henry Ford out of his own brains 
/ and industry without the help of ancestors? I 
think not. He is the greatest modern example of 
the successful man, perhaps the greatest example 
of all time. Julius Cesar, who did fairly well, had 
' a better start than Mr. Ford. Besides, he was 
murdered in the end, and being murdered is a kind 
of failure. No Brutus from any rival firm of motor 
| makers will ever stab Mr. Henry Ford. Of that 
we may feel sure. Has anyone during the last 
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couple of centuries conferred greater benefits on 
the world at large than Mr. Ford has? No one. 
Is there therefore anyone whose considered judg- 
ment on the conduct of life ought to be received 
with greater respect ? To that question there can 
be but one answer: No. And Mr. Ford regards 
organization as a huge mistake. 

This is very difficult to believe. Indeed, for a 
long time I could not believe it myself, although I 
wanted to. We used to be told, by people who 
evidently knew nothing about it, that Mr. Ford’s 
success was “‘a triumph of organization.’’ Only 
by organization, so every one assumed, would it 
have been possible to manufacture five million— 
or is it fifty million ?—motor-cars, every one of 
which will go, and to sell them all at prices less 
than those of other cars which will not go so fast 
or so far unless they are petted and cherished. 
Through organization alone, and that of the most 
superior kind, could Mr. Ford have distributed 
those cars of his over the whole world, so that they 
are to be found, surrounded by spare parts, in the 
boulevards of Timbuktu, the public parks of 
Pekin, and the fashionable shopping streets of 
—. For the moment I have forgotten the name 
of the capital of Tibet, but I am sure Mr. Ford’s 
cars are there. 

It was taken for granted that all this was 
achieved by organization, and we were bidden, by 
people who knew nothing about it, to organize our 
own haphazard businesses and to reform our casual ~ 
ways if we wanted to succeed as Mr. Ford has 
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| succeeded, which of course we do. The people 
who gave that advice ran the risk of being re- 
_ proached for boring the world with platitudes. It 
never occurred to anyone to doubt that they were 
_ telling the truth when they spoke of Mr. Ford as 
a great organizer. 

_ How great, then, was my astonishment and 
| delight when I found out that Mr. Ford is not a 
_ believer in organization and has said so in a book 
_ which ought to be translated into every language 
_ and read wherever his cars are driven ! 

_ “ There is no bent of mind more dangerous than 
_ that which is called ‘ the genius for organization.’ ”’ 
_ Dangerous! I always knew that bent of mind 
was detestable, but without Mr. Ford’s authority 
| I should not have ventured to call it dangerous. 
In future I shall. I shall say “ detestable and 
dangerous,” and if anyone heckles me I shall refer 
_ him to Mr. Ford. That will silence the caviller. 
| If he chooses to follow all the other sheep into a 
_ gap marked “ organize,” let him. The quagmire 
_ of failure awaits him and them beyond that gap. 
I shall stay with Mr. Ford in his pleasant rambling 
| pastures. 

“That which one has to fight hardest against 
in bringing together a large number of people to 
_ do work is ‘excess organization.’ ”’ 
I do not like that word “excess.” It suggests 
_ that some organization, though evidently not 
_ much, is beneficial. It thus weakens the sentence 
_ and gives away Mr. Ford’s position. But I cannot 
_ believe that he wrote the word ‘‘excess.” Mr. 
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Ford’s grammar is as good as his motor-cars. It 
would be an insult to a great man to deny it. Had 
he wanted to modify his statement, to leave him- 
self a loophole for explanation and escape, he 
would have written “‘ excessive organization,’ or 
“ excess of organization.”” But he wanted no such 
thing. A politician makes his statements in such 
a way that it is possible to get away from them 
afterwards, and forms his sentences as he frames — 
Acts of Parliament so that ways through them can 
be discovered even for four-horsed coaches. But 
a plain, straightforward business man does not, 
and that is what Mr. Ford is. He dislikes ambi- 
guity and hates hedging. 

What really happened was probably this: Mr. 
Ford wrote: ‘‘ That which we have to fight 
hardest against in bringing together a large number 
of people to do work is organization.’”’ Some 
friend who saw the MS. of the book persuaded Mr. 
Ford, importuned him, and argued with him, 
pointing out that it does not do to outrage public — 
sentiment by attacking cherished beliefs. He 
begged Mr. Ford to put in some qualifying word. 
“People won’t stand it,” so no doubt he spoke, 
“and it is foolish to put everybody’s back up 
against you by saying things like that.” Mr. 
Ford, worried to exasperation, agreed to modifica- 
tion of his statement and his friend hurriedly 
inserted the word “excess ’’ without stopping to 
consider whether it was grammar or not. 

That sort of thing really occurs. I have a — 
friend who once wrote a book of a very contro- 
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| versial kind, a book which if he had left it as he 
_ wrote it would have secured his excommunication 


in this world and damnation in the next, if—as 


many believe—God endorses the Church’s sen- 
_ tences of excommunication. His friends gathered 


round him and besought him to modify his worst 


) utterances. He allowed himself to be over- 
persuaded, and, against his better judgment, 
altered his book. He was excommunicated just 
_ the same, for every one knew what he meant in 
spite of the qualifications; just as every one 
_knows what Mr. Ford means in spite of the 
_“ excess ”’ of his well-intentioned friend. 


Or perhaps it was not Mr. Ford’s friend but his 


: publisher who insisted on the word, fearing that 


the original bald statement might injure the sale 


of the book, or perhaps—publishers scent these 
_ things in the most unlikely places—lead to a libel 
_action. He did not consult, persuade, or worry 


Mr. Ford. He simply inserted “ excess’’ on his 
own authority after the proofs had been returned 


corrected for the last time. Publishers often act 
in this way. There is one who alters every 


“damn ” I put into the mouth of my villains, who 


_ are all blasphemous ruffians, into ‘‘d—n,” hoping 
_ thereby to save his own soul and perhaps mine. 
| He is a kind, unselfish man, and I am sure he thinks 
_ of my soul as well as his own. And there are 


publishers who would see nothing wrong in writing 


“excess” instead of ‘‘ excessive ’’ or ‘‘ excess of,” 
a mistake of which Mr. Henry Ford would never 


be guilty. 
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(This treatment of Mr. Ford’s sentence, as it is 
printed in his book, is what is called “ higher 
criticism ’’ and is thoroughly scientific. The result 
is a “ text reconstructed by conjectural emenda- 
tions,” and that, as every one who has studied the 
Bible or Shakespere knows, is far better than the 
original.) 

“‘ There is no bent of mind more dangerous than 
that which is sometimes described as ‘ the genius 
for organization.’ ”’ 

‘“‘ That which one has to fight hardest against in 
bringing together a large number of people to work 
is organization.” 

Will the world accept the teaching of Mr. Henry 
Ford, who in this matter is a Jonah among captains 
of industry, charged with a message of salvation to 
our Nineveh, which stands in imminent peril ? 

I have very little hope that it will. The world 
is too far gone along the fatal road for turning back 
to be possible. How could the government of this 
country be carried on without our civil service ? 
And is not our civil service the greatest triumph of 
organization and card indexing ever seen in the 
world outside Germany ? What chance would any 
political party have of being returned to power and 
the pleasant possibilities of patronage unless it 
was well organized? Manufacturers might be 
forced to sell their products at prices which the 
public could pay (as Mr. Ford does) if they were 
not organized into combines, trusts, and associa- — 
tions. Working men, even bricklayers, might be 
induced to work (as Mr. Ford’s men apparently do) 
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_ if it were not for the phalanx-like organization of 
their trade unions. How very unlikely it is that 
the world will forgo all these advantages, the gifts 
of organization, at the bidding of Mr. Ford! How 
difficult to believe—even with those five (or fifty) 
million motor-cars present to our imagination— 
_ that nothing is more dangerous than a genius for 
_ organization and that what we have to fight hardest 
| against is the product of that genius! 
_ But though the world will almost certainly 
remain deaf to the voice of wisdom there is some 
_ hope that the Church may hearken to it. (I write 
_“hearken’”’ rather than “hear” because words 
| with a slightly archaic flavour ought always to be 
used when religion is discussed, and the Church, 
though this is not always apparent, has some 
_ connexion with religion.) 
Is there any hope that the Church will hearken 
_to Mr. Henry Ford and turn back from that path 
of organization on which she has not merely 
entered but travelled far? Very little, I fear. 
Yet there ought to be some. Of the world of busi- 
hess, politics, and labour we can expect nothing 
‘better than the deafness of the adder in the 
Psalms. But the Church ought to have ears for 
the call of the Baptist. (I compared Mr. Ford to 
_ Jonah a few sentences back ; but he is really more 
like the Baptist, for he does not seem to shrink 
from delivering his message.) 
_ The Church of England was once, only a little 
while ago, the most splendidly unorganized body 
in Christendom. With Rome.on one side and 
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Protestant Dissent on the other, the English 
Church was an amateur among professionals. She 
might very well have been described as a church 
run by gentlemen for gentlemen. This does not. 
mean that she is or ever was the church of a class. 
On the contrary, it is simply a statement of the 
fact that she was, as no other religious body could 
be, the national Church of England. For all 
Englishmen are gentlemen. Dean Inge notices 
this as one of the most striking characteristics of 
the English, and for once everybody agrees with 
him. We all speak of ourselves and our neighbours 
as gentlemen—all, except the very small class to 
whom our grandfathers would have given the 
title. They call themselves men. This proves, I 
think, that we all are gentlemen, or at least want 
to be. That is why an amateur church, one run 
by gentlemen for gentlemen, is the only kind that 
can be truly national in England. 

And this is what the Church of England once 
was. Its doctrines—which did not matter much 
for no one attended to them—its system, and its 
spirit were all amateur. It was as amateur as the 
army which began the Boer War and as the navy 
which defeated the Armada. No _ professional 
church had a chance against it in England, the © 
home of gentlemanly amateurs. Unfortunately 
the Church, hypnotized by the monotonous repeti- 
tion of the word organization, is bent on surren- 
dering its amateur status, and therewith, I fear, — 
its chance of continuing to be truly national. . 

The passing of the Enabling Act was the begin- — 
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ning of the trouble. It gave organizers the power 
of organizing and imposing their organization on 
the rest of us. Lawyers with ecclesiastical tastes, 
instead of organizing their own profession, which 
certainly offers ample opportunity for such a work, 
turned their attention to the Church. ‘T hey were 
eagerly supported by cathedral dignitaries, deans 
and canons, whose proper duties are so few that 
they are forced to seek out ways of occupying their 
tiresomely abundant leisure. The bishops, who 
are really busy men, either had not time to consider 
what the result of organization would be, or had 
never read Mr. Ford’s book. The rank and file 
of the clergy, the men who do the work, hated the 
very idea of being organized, but were in no position 
toresist. Thus the process of organization began. 

The issue of questionnaires of the most trying 
kind showed the spirit in which the Enabling Act 
was going to be worked. The desire to get infor- 
mation tabulated and digested into statistics is one 
of the outstanding characteristics of the organizer. 
He cannot bear to think of a fact of any sort 
roaming loose about the world. When he catches 
_ sight of one he is filled with a passionate desire to 
tie a string to its leg and tether it to a card index. 
In doing so he probably destroys any value the 
_ fact may have, because when it is tethered it is 
very difficult for it to affect surrounding things in 
any way. But this does not trouble the organizer. 
_ It is a fundamental article of his creed that facts 
exist entirely for the purpose of being represented 
_ in curves and plotted into graphs. 
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Besides, the organizer wanted to have some 
material to work on. He could not really get at 
the Church until he found out exactly what the 
Church consisted of. And nobody knew that. It 
was there, a large, obvious thing, but what it did 
and how it lived not even the most well-informed 
archdeacon knew. If the parochial clergy and the 
churchwardens had been wise they would have put 
all questionnaires straight into the vestry fire and 
declined to give any information to anyone. If 
they had done that nothing could have happened 
to them and the Church would have escaped a great 
peril. Unfortunately they were simple-minded, 
unsuspicious gentlemen amateurs and they gave 
the information they were asked for. 

The organizers got to work at once on Church 
property. 

Strictly speaking, there was no such thing as 
Church property in the old amateur days of the 
Church of England. There was a large amount 
of property attached to various benefices in which 
the incumbent for the time being had a life interest, 
if he chose to retain it for life. The tithes, glebes, 
and endowments were almost, though not quite, 
as much the property of the incumbent as entailed 
estates were of the squires. The Church could no 
more control the one than the County Council 
could the other. There was no pretence that the 
extent of the property had anything to do with the 
size of the parish or the amount of work to be done 
in it. A parish with two hundred people in it 
might have attached to it an income ten times the 
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size of that of a parish with two thousand inhabi- 
tants, or twenty thousand. Inequalities of income 
among the clergy could no more be remedied than 
similar inequalities among the squires. One man 
had a larger income than another and all that could 
be done was to recognize the fact. 

Such a state of affairs was abhorrent to the mind 
of the organizer. Aided by the chance that a war- 
time arrangement about tithe came to an end, he 
succeeded in getting the whole of this kind of 
property into the hands of a central body. The 
clergy are no longer property owners. They are 
the stipendiaries of the officials of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty. The change is greater than it seems. 
The man with a salary may enjoy as large an 
income as the life-owner of an estate; but he is 
in a totally different position, and that same 
difference lies between the position of the clergy 
last year and next. 

That is as far as we have got at present. But 
the next step is inevitable. The property, being 
no longer private but corporate property, can be 
used to the best advantage of the whole body. It 
can be divided equitably, to each parish according 
to its need a fit proportion of the common fund. 
This will certainly be done; unless, indeed, the 
hungry State, fascinated by the sight of so much 
seizable wealth, grabs the whole of it before a 
division is made. 

It is quite easy to defend the organizing of the 
finance of the Church and still easier to justify the 
coming redistribution of its funds. The position 
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of the individual titheowner was difficult and his 
efforts to secure his property were often irritating. 
It has been for a long time hard, if not impossible, 
to decide what ought to be paid, and the working 
of a cunningly devised sliding scale became so 
offensive to many people that it had to be stopped 
by Act of Parliament. There were tangled ques- 
tions about rates. The only way of getting out of 
the difficulty seemed to be to extinguish tithe 
altogether, and this is what is being done. In 
favour of the redistribution of the funds accruing 
to the Church—now really to the Church and not 
to the parishes—there is still more to be said. 
But the fact remains that the organizing of finance 
has profoundly altered and will in the future 
still further alter the character of the Church of 
England. It is ceasing to be amateur and becom- 
ing professionalized. 

Even more delightfully amateur in spirit was 
the method of Church patronage. A man might 
be made the rector of a parish, that is to say, given 
the cure or care of souls, because the Prime 
Minister, acting for the King, thought him the 
most suitable man for the job. Or because the 
Lord Chancellor, representing heaven knows who, 
thought so. Or because a bishop thought so, not 
necessarily the bishop in whose diocese the parish 
was; or because a cathedral chapter, or a uni- 
versity, or a college, or a public school, or a board 
of trustees, or a country gentleman thought so. 
That is putting the thing at its best. Very often 
it was because the Prime Minister or the Lord 
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Chancellor thought that that particular man 
deserved a reward, or because he wanted to oblige - 
somebody else; or because the man to be made 
rector was the next on the bishop’s list, or because 
the college wanted to get rid of him, or because he 
had married or might be expected to marry the 
squire’s niece. All these were, from the point of 
view of the gentleman amateur quite sound 
reasons for giving a man a cure of souls, and, 
oddly enough, this total want of system or even 
_ principie, worked very well, on the whole much 
better than any other known plan of Church 
patronage. But even if the results had been much 
better than they actually were the organizer, in 
love with professionalism, would not have been 
satisfied. The mere existence of such haphazard 
patronage affects him as chronic appendicitis 
might. Every time he moves he feels a nasty 
pain in a tender place and he is convinced that 
nothing but an operation will do any good. 
Towards this operation he is working steadily, 
patiently and with commendable energy. There 
is every sign that he will ultimately be successful. 
When that day comes, if it does, those of us who 
survive may read the funeral service and pronounce 
valedictory orations over the old much-loved 
amateur Church of England. Instead of it we 
shall have a thoroughly professional organization, 
run by officials for officials, with God somewhere 
ornamental in the background, like the King in 
our present secular State, and the people—who 
have never at any time had much to do with the 
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management of the Church—encouraged to play 
about with ballot papers. By this concession it 
is hoped that they may be brought to believe that 
they have something to do with the ordering of 
events. 

The giving of this permission to play about with 
voting papers is one of the favourite tricks of the 
organizer. He likes to be able to boast that every- 
thing is done democratically and in order, which is 
his reading of St. Paul’s often-quoted admonition. 
What he really wishes is that everything should be 
done officially and by organization. But he is too 
wise to say this out loud. He professes, though he 
does not feel, a great respect for democracy, and he 
hands round voting papers in order to convince 
people that he means what he says. 

The old-fashioned churchwardens have been dis- 
established. Their titles, but barely a vestige of 
their old powers, are left to them. They were 
generally men of common sense and a good deal of 
independence, both objectionable things in the 
eyes of the organizer. In their place we have been 
given parochial church councils, which, so we are 
told, are popularly elected bodies. These councils 
must meet four times a year whether they have 
anything to do or not, which seems much the same 
thing as insisting that stamps should be affixed to 
four envelopes every day even if there are no 
letters to put in them. Harassed secretaries and 
clergy, anxious to obey the law, rack their brains 
for something to put on the agenda papers. Since 
it is generally impossible to invent anything a 
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number of men and women are invited to spend an 
hour or two in desultory conversation, which 
wastes everybody’s time and brings fits of irrita- 
bility on the more intelligent. Occasionally these 
councils elect someone to represent them at ruri- 
diaconal conferences, where there is more talk, at 
greater length. 

Thus the organizer is able to boast that he is 
making the Church democratic, which would be a 
very wicked thing if he did it, though not quite so 
wicked as what he is doing, making the Church 
official. His aim is to deceive people into thinking 
that they have some voice in the government of 
the Church, while all real power is drifting into the 
hands of a small number of men with ‘‘a genius 
for organization,” that bent of mind which Mr. 
Ford regards as the most dangerous thing there is. 

“Will you walk into my parlour, says the 
spider ’’ (the organizing bureaucrat) “‘ to the fly ?”’ 
And the foolish fly appears to be accepting the 
invitation. Already its poor little feet and filmy 
wings are entangled in the meshes of the net. It 
is perhaps still possible to get out again, though 
the only way to do it is to rupture the restraining 
ties. Very soon it will be impossible to escape. 
Then the Church will become a shrivelled corpse 
from which the blood has been sucked by the 
spiders. 
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HE Government of France in the days before 
A ies Revolution was described by someone as 
a despotism tempered by epigram. That meant, 
I suppose, that when the reigning despot or one of 
his underlings tried to force upon people a particu- 
larly foolish law he was made to look ridiculous by 
someone with a turn for wit. No doubt the 
epigram was a real, though limited, safeguard of 
human liberty. The French kings, being gentle- 
men with a strong sense of their own dignity, did 
not like being laughed at. Their ministers, 
pompous people like most ministers, liked it still 
less. They therefore refrained more or less from 
making laws which were obviously silly; and 
ordinary sensible people were not harassed—at 
least not as much as we are now. 

For our evil plight is this. We live under a 
despotism impervious to ridicule. A weapon 
which was most valuable for the defence of liberty 
in the eighteenth century is totally useless to us. 
No matter how good our epigrams may be they 
are ineffective. Even if we had among us another 
Alexander Pope, the greatest English master of this 
kind of composition, he would not be able to help us. 
Our laws would indeed provide him with material 
for thousands of those polished couplets of his, each 
with a nasty sting in its tail. What, for instance, 
could be more ridiculous than the laws which 
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regulate the sale of chocolates, fried fish, beer, and 
cigarettes? What could be more obviously silly 
than the law which governs the speed of motor-cars, 
or those which are supposed to prevent gambling ? 
But no number of epigrams in polished heroic 
couplets and no amount of wholesome prose ridicule 
flung at these sillinesses have the slightest effect. 

The old-fashioned despot was a person, an 
individual, and every one knew who he was. 
Every one knew who his ministers and advisers 
were. We could get at them and could, anony- 
mously if we were nervous, make jokes about them 
which they disliked so much that they became 
nervous about making very silly laws. But our 
despot to-day is an impersonal abstraction called 
democracy and we cannot get at it. Nobody 
knows and nobody can find out who makes the 
laws which worry us. If we knew we could poke 
such fun at them that they would be afraid to 
show themselves in public for fear of the shouts of 
laughter that would greet them. At least, I hope 
that would happen, but I am not sure about it. 
The old despot was a more or less intelligent 
person, quite intelligent enough to understand and 
therefore to dislike ridicule. The obscure tyrants 
of modern society seetn to be people with no 
intelligence at all, for they never—no matter how 
we laugh at them—find out that they are ridiculous. 
Epigrams are wasted on them. 

Nobody knows and nobody can find out who 
either makes or is responsible for administering 
the laws which worry us. Who, last autumn, 
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made the law that nobody might buy more than a 
hundredweight of coal every week ? Parliament is 
supposed to make laws, and I believe, in theory, is 
the only body in this realm which can make laws. 
But Parliament did not make that one. It was 
not even sitting when the thing was done. Had 
there been a first reading, a second reading, a 
committee stage, a third reading, a discussion in 
the House of Lords, and a Royal Assent we should 
certainly have heard about them and would have 
been able to make fun of the proposer, seconder 
and supporters of such a Bill. But we never got 
a chance of doing anything of the sort. The law 
was not apparently made by anyone. It simply 
appeared suddenly. Who was responsible for 
administering it? At first nobody was and it was 
not administered. People with very sensitive 
consciences limited their orders to their coal 
merchants and shivered. Sensible people got what 
they could pay for and kept warm. Then, unex- 
pectedly, somebody took to enforcing that law 
with ferocity. It is vain to ask,Who? The local 
rationing authorities spoke vaguely of “ orders 
from London ”’ and tore their hair over the amount 
of worry and trouble which fell upon them. The 
most persistent inquiries failed to elicit the name, 
address, or official position of the perpetrator of 
the most objectionable practical joke made since 
the war. Yet the man, whoever he was, ought to 
have been hoist with his own petard and made to 
look ridiculous. He certainly made all the rest 
of us look like fools. 
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Coal merchants, driven mad, had to be hustled 
into asylums, and small wonder. No human brain 
is capable of dealing with coal in hundredweights 
and half hundredweights delivered once a week in 
response to official chits which have to be filed, 
preserved, returned, delivered on demand, inspec- 
ted, registered, countersigned, endorsed, stamped, 
and cancelled—in fact, everything except burnt, 
which was all they were fit for. Cooks all over 
England, women responsible for preparing food 
on kitchen ranges, raved and imperilled their 
immortal souls by uttering awful blasphemies. 
Laundresses asked pathetically how they were to 
heat their irons, and burst into floods of tears when 
told that dinners were more important than collars 
and that the cook’s claim came first. The mis- 
tresses of many houses died of despair. Mines, 
such of them as were working, were cluttered and 
clogged with coal which everybody wanted to 
buy, but which they were not allowed to sell. 
Railway sidings were blocked with wagons full of 
coal which could not be emptied because only a 
small portion of their contents might be sold. 
The householder was allowed to have as much gas 
as he liked, and as much electricity as he cared to 
pay for, though both gas and electricity are made 
of coal. The rural householder, living outside the 
radius of gas and electricity and unable to get 
either, could only have the hundredweight of coal 
which the fortunate urban dweller got in addition 
to his gas and electricity. A large house with 
twenty people in it to be warmed, washed, and 
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cooked for got the same hundredweight as a solitary 
inhabitant. A laundress who did washing in her 
own house, thereby earning her living, was allowed 
two hundredweight of coal; but if she did the 
same work in somebody else’s house, also to earn 
her living, there was no extra allowance of coal. 

It seems plain that the inventor of these laws 
was either a practical joker of unusual originality 
or an imbecile who had leaked out of a home for 
idiots or, which is very nearly the same thing, a 
man of high moral purpose who had conceived the - 
idea of safeguarding the home fires of the poor by 
preventing the extravagant coal-buying of the rich. 
That is just the sort of idea which occurs to the 
men who make these laws, and they cannot be 
taught, even by their war-time experience, that it 
is always the poor who suffer most in the end from 
controls of any kind. Yet it surely ought to have 
been plain, even to the minds of legislators, that 
it is the urban rich and moderately rich who can 
afford to install gas stoves, gas fires, and electric 
heaters ; and that it is the poor who cannot afford ~ 
these luxuries, who suffer most from restrictions 
in the consumption of raw coal, while coal, turned 
into gas and electricity which they cannot use, 
remains unrestricted. 

It is, I fancy, generally men, or perhaps women, 
of serious moral purpose who make the laws which 
annoy us most. Most of the worst of them look 
as if they were the work of those “ high exalted 
virtuous dames ’’ (of both sexes) “‘ tied up in godly 
laces,” at whom Burns poked fun. But even he 
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poked fun in vain. For excessive virtuousness is 
a non-conducting material, and the man or woman 
wrapped in it is safe from the lightning shafts of 
wit, even of wit like that of Burns. If only our 
moralists, the people who will not let us buy a 
glass of beer in the afternoon, were a little more 
intelligent they would dislike being made to feel 
like fools. Unfortunately their consciousness of 
superior virtue makes them laughter-proof, for 
they are sure that only very wicked men would 
mock at them, and very wicked men are quite 
properly ignored by the very good until they can 
be actually exterminated. What, then, are we to 
do? Ridicule, the old weapon, is apparently 
useless. We cannot by any process of voting or 
nagging at Members of Parliament get these laws 
unmade again, for every law as soon as it comes 
into existence gives birth to a litter of people inter- 
ested in keeping it alive, people whose bread and 
butter, whose very existence, depend on the salaries 
they draw for administering foolish laws. They are, 
of course, whole-hearted and terrifically energetic 
in what is really self-defence. We are never 
more than lukewarm in attack ; therefore since gov- 
ernment is the art of finding the line of least resist- 
ance they win and the law continues to worry us. 
But if ridicule and political action both fail us, 
what is left? We must do something if we are 
to maintain any vestige of personal liberty, for 
this business of making laws to regulate our work, 
our habits, probably in the end our wishes and 
desires, will certainly go on unless we somehow 
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manage to check it. I hesitate to offer the only 
advice which seems to promise any hope; for I 
am very much afraid of being prosecuted for 
inciting to a breach of the law. But there can, I 
think, be no harm in pointing out that at least one 
silly law has been rendered practically innocuous 
by the simple plan of ignoring it. It is illegal to 
drive a motor-car at a speed exceeding twenty 
miles an hour. Nobody who owns a motor-car 
keeps that law, and we are rapidly approaching 
the time when nobody, not even a country magis- 
trate, will try to enforce it. There have been a 
good many martyrs of a minor and unspectacular 
kind, but they did not pay their fines in vain. 
They achieved a victory for common sense and 
reasonable freedom. That weareas far as ever from 
getting the law altered does not matter. Its mere 
existence on the statute book does no one any harm, 

Can the teeth of all the other silly laws be drawn 
in the same way? A movement in favour of such 
a policy would no doubt have its risks. Men 
might easily go too far and bring into disrepute 
the very few laws which are really useful. But 
that is not, I imagine, a very serious danger. 
Legislators, magistrates, judges, and officials 
generally are incapable. of distinguishing beween 
sensible laws and silly laws. But the ordinary man, 
certainly the ordinary Englishman, may certainly 
be trusted not to go wrong. He recognizes at once 
the laws which help him to live in comfort and 
security and he knows by bitter experience those 
which merely harass, perplex, and enslave him. 
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N Irish Member of Parliament, in the old 
days when such things existed, once made a 
joke.in the course of a debate. It was a debate on 
a very solemn subject and the joke was therefore 
quite unexpected. His countrymen at once re- 
sponded with a shout of laughter, for it was a good 
joke. Half an hour later, when someone else was 
making a speech with no fun in it the English 
Members were seen to be chuckling. They had 
caught the point of the Irishman’s joke. A long 
time afterwards, when the debate was over 
Scotsmen buttonholed each other in the corridors 
and repeated with appreciative cackles the Irish- 
man’s joke. It had taken them two hours or more 
to find out that it was a joke. 

I was told that story by one who was a witness 
of the scene, himself an Irishman, and I have 
every reason to suppose that it is true. That, or 
something like it, did actually happen when that 
particular joke was made. But it would be 
scarcely fair to think that the same thing always 
happens. Irishmen do, unquestionably, see the 
point of some jokes very quickly. Other jokes 
reach their minds quite slowly. Some—jokes 
against themselves—they never see at all and 
cannot be got to see. There is a proverbial 
saying, slanderous, I believe, about a hammer and 
a chisel being necessary to get a joke into a Scots- 
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man’s head. Not even a steam hammer and a 
steam drill would be sufficient to pierce the skull 
of an Irishman if anyone ventures to poke fun at 
him. 

A Scot, on the other hand, is quite tolerant of 
the ‘“‘bang went saxpence”’ joke and never 
appears to get angry however often that, or one 
of its variants, is repeated. 

An Englishman, I find, actually likes being 
laughed at. He will pay anyone heavily, in cash 
and fame, who systematically makes fun of him. 
Would any nation in the world except the English 
have acclaimed and rewarded Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw, who has spent a long life in being funny at 
the expense of the beliefs and habits of his adopted 
country ? If imperturbable good humour, unfail- 
ing cheerfulness, and a fondness for being laughed 
at make for merriment, then England has some 
claim to her traditional title. No one, I think, will 
ever speak of “ Merrie Ireland.” 

Good jokes are exceedingly rare and must be 
kept going if laughter is to survive in the world. 
It is no use expecting a new joke every week, every 
month, or even every year. If we get a new one 
once in five years we ought to be satisfied. But 
many people, Irishmen, for instance, cannot go on 
laughing at the same joke for very long. The 
Englishman can. In his opinion jokes, like wine, 
improve with keeping. Take, for instance, the 
curate’s egg joke which first saw the light some 
years before the war. No Irishman sees anything 
funny about it now, though at first we all laughed 
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at it as heartily as anyone else. Englishmen still 
enjoy it. This is clear gain to them and another 
reason why England should be called ‘ merrie.’’ 
In my statistics about the rate of production of 
jokes the rest of us are moved to laughter about 
once in five years, go on sniggering for perhaps 
six months, and then have to wait four and a half 
years before anything else really funny turns up. 
Englishmen continue enjoying the same joke, 
not only for five years but very often for fifty. 
They thus accumulate a large stock of jokes and 
always have something in hand tolaugh at. When 
the rest of us are gloomily awaiting a fresh incarna- 
tion of the comic spirit the Englishman is still 
chuckling over the last Avatar or the one before it. 

There are, however, to be considered a large 
number of second-class jokes which do not keep 
well. These are topical, and when the occasion 
of their making passes they die and not even an 
Englishman will laugh at them. Here we must 
distinguish carefully between the seasonal and the 
topical joke. The spring-cleaning joke is seasonal. 
There is no use making it in summer or autumn. 
But it emerges quite fresh and, for Englishmen, 
as funny as ever when March and April come 
round. On the other hand, the plum-and-apple 
jam joke was topical. It belonged to the war 
period, and after peace was made became merely 
tiresome. Though good in its day we can only 
class it now as second-rate because it lacked 
keeping qualities. 

It is in the making of these topical jokes which 
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will not keep that Englishmen excel. No other 
people makes so many. But the supply, even in 
England, is neither constant nor regular. There 
are long, dull periods when no jokes of this kind 
are made and the nation has to rely for its laughter 
on old, even ancient, jokes of the long-keeping 
variety, such, for instance, as the mother-in-law 
joke, which was well known in Plutarch’s time, and 
the drunk man joke, which seems to go right back 
to the days of Noah, though the comic side of his 
excess is suppressed in the Book of Genesis. 

These dull periods, during which no great and 
few topical jokes are made, are also periods of 
national quiet and prosperity. And here we come 
upon a very curious law. The English only make 
jokes when they are troubled and unhappy. 
Certain classes of the community, for instance, the 
drivers of the old horse buses and their motor- 
powered successors, are noted for the wit of their 
repartee and the excellence of the jokes they make. 
That is because these men lead very harassed and 
nerve-wracking lives, especially in London. It is 
in London, it will be noticed, that their wits are 
brightest and their jokes best. The English rustic 
jokes very little and in normal times does not joke 
at all. That is because his life is peaceable and 
quiet. 

But all Englishmen, even farm labourers, joke 
freely and frequently when they are uncomfortable 
and anxious. During the war, when every one 
was unhappy, the English made more jokes than 
they had made for centuries before. This fact 
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was noticed about the men at the front by every 
one who came in contact with them, especially by 
the French, who could not understand and greatly 
disliked this national characteristic. At home, 
as soon as things became really uncomfortable, 
through the efforts of food controllers and others, 
jokes abounded and England certainly deserved 
the title of “‘ merrie.’”” The same thing happened 
during the short period of the general strike. 
Most people suffered inconvenience. Many people 
faced actual hardship. Everybody was worried. 
The immediate result was an outburst of merri- 
ment. There were probably more jokes made in 
England that week than during the whole previous 
seven and a half years, that is to say, since the 
signing of the Armistice. 

This law, which I venture to call the Law of the 
Periodicity of Merriment, only holds good in 
England. Men of other nations joke most freely 
when they are happy, or partly drunk, which is 
nearly the same thing. In England alone merri- 
ment increases with unhappiness. A_ rough 
calculation—I make no pretence at mathematical 
accuracy—leads me to suppose that the number 
of jokes made in England during any given period 
varies as the square of the general misery. When 
the index figure of misery is high, as it was during 
the war, standing perhaps at 100, the number of 
jokes made will be—as in fact it was—enormous, 
not less than ten thousand. 

Once this law of the Periodicity of Merriment 
is understood we arrive quite easily at a comfort- 
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able settlement of one of the great controversies 
of our time. There is a well-known and popular 
school of historians which maintains that England 
was “Merrie England’ during the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and early part of the sixteenth centuries ; 
but has never been even cheerful since Henry VIII, 
following the example of William of Wykeham 
and other excellent bishops, looted the property 
of the monasteries. Since then England has been 
wrapped in profound gloom. In sharp opposition 
to this view is that held by another school of 
historians, equally eminent and learned, who show, 
with much quotation of original documents, that 
up to the time of Henry VIII most Englishmen 
led lives of incredible hardship, lived in draughty 
hovels, were serfs if not actual slaves, and enjoyed 
no security for life or such little property as they 
possessed. England, they argued with great show 
of reason, was extremely miserable then and has 
been slowly becoming less miserable ever since. 

The contradiction between these two views is 
seen to be more apparent than real once we grasp 
the law which I have endeavoured to explain. 
England was “ Merrie England”’ for a couple of 
centuries before Henry VIII, and I am quite pre- 
pared to believe that every village community 
bubbled with jokes every day and all day long. 
The one school of historians is quite right there. 
But the other school is right too. Englishmen 
were more miserable then than at any other 
period, and that is the reason why jokes abounded 
and England was really “ merrie.”’ 
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That is what I call a comfortable settlement 
of the dispute. Each side is proved to be right 
and at the same time each side has the satisfaction 
of knowing that the other is wrong. What more 
can antagonists look for or want? And this 
desirable result is arrived at not by argument, 
still less by passion and abusive language, but 
simply by getting back, in the true scientific 
Spirit, to the general law which lies behind 
apparently irreconcilable phenomena. 
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tbe was a fortunate thing that Eversley inherited, 
at an early age, a sum of money safely invested, 
on the interest of which he was able to live. If 
there had been no such fortune, or if somebody 
else had inherited it, Eversley would have died, 
for he is quite incapable of earning enough to keep 
him. That would have been a pity, for Eversley 
is a gentle, amiable, harmless man and there are 
far too few like him in the world. 

It was unfortunate that Eversley, at the age of 
thirty-five or thereabouts, took to earning a little 
money, though not enough to live upon. I cannot, 
as will be seen, be certain about the exact amount 
of his earnings but.I should put them at about 
one hundred pounds a year. It was because of 
these earnings that Eversley very nearly died, and 
may go mad, which is perhaps worse than dying. 
That is why I say that his earning anything was 
unfortunate. 

Eversley does a little literary work in an 
amateurish way, and it is by that that he earns 
the hundred a year, more or less. 

I passed through Morriton-St.-James early last 
summer in the course of a motor tour in the West. 
I remembered that it was there that Eversley 
lives and I made up my mind to call upon him. 
Iam glad I did. My visit saved him from imme- 
diate suicide, and, for the next twelve months at 
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all events, from a lunatic asylum. I learned, by 
inquiry from the local postman, where Eversley’s 
cottage was and went there, expecting to find him 
composing a lyric among his roses or meditating 
on the beauty of his Jacobean furniture. He has 
two real interests in life: one for the summer— 
roses ; and one for the winter— Jacobean furniture, 
of which his cottage is too full. Such time as is 
left over from these pursuits he devotes to literature. 

I did not find him manuring a rose-bush, polish- 
ing a chair, or even writing a poem. He was in 
the room which he calls his library, seated at his 
writing-table, which was strewed with loose sheets 
scribbled over with figures. A quantity of paper, 
also covered with figures, lay about the floor. 
The waste-paper basket was full. I was pro- 
foundly shocked by Eversley’s appearance. He 
was very pale. Beads of sweat covered his fore- 
head. His hair, which is usually sleek, though 
long, was wildly tossed, and I got the impression 
that a good deal of it had been torn from his scalp. 
There were certainly bald patches which I had not 
seen before. 

“Good heavens, Eversley!”’ I said, ‘‘ what’s 
the matter with you ?”’ 

He stretched out a damp, trembling hand and 
offered me a paper. It was one of those thin buff 
papers whose very appearance is repulsive, and 
I knew, even before I glanced at the printed 
heading, that it had something to do with income- 
tax. I was right. ‘“ Dear Sir,” I read, “‘ with 
reference to your return of income for purposes 
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of taxation received in this office 22-5-26, I shall 
feel obliged if you will send me a certified copy of 
the accounts of your literary earnings.” 

There was nothing very terrible about that. 
We all get documents of the kind and are not much 
the worse afterwards. 

“But I can’t,” said Eversley with a deep 
groan, “for I haven’t got any accounts. I never 
keep any.” 

That did not seem to me an insuperable obstacle 
to sending in a certified copy. Lots of us find 
ourselves in the same position year after year and 
get out of the difficulty quite safely. 

‘“‘ What you have to do,”’ I said, “‘ is to fake some 
accounts, choosing plausible-looking figures with 
an air of sincerity about them. It’s quite easy.” 

Eversley was seized with a kind of spasm. It 
was not merely his hands which trembled. He 
quivered all over and the sweat, which had been 
standing in beads on his forehead, trickled down. 
He tried to speak but got no further than a gasp. 
He pointed to a newspaper cutting which lay on 
the table before him. I picked it up and read it. 
It was the report of the trial and condemnation of 
a financier who for years had been defrauding the 
revenue by keeping two sets of accounts, one of 
them deliberately and artfully faked. In this way 
he had managed to deprive the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of about £20,000. The sentence passed _ 
on him was severe and the judge’s remarks were 
severer still. 

“T daren’t,’’ moaned Eversley, “‘ I daren’t face 
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it. It’s not the sentence I should mind most, 
though five years penal servitude He 
shuddered. ‘‘ But if a judge said things like that 
to me “4 

The judge had said very nasty things about the 
financier ; but there seemed to me no risk of his 
saying anything at all about Eversley. The cases 
were quite different. The financier had kept two 
sets of accounts. Eversley’s trouble was that he 
had not kept one. 

“« Just leave it to me,” I said, “‘ and I will make 
it allright for you. It’s a perfectly simple matter.” 

It turned out to be anything but simple, but 
I got it settled in the end. 

“‘ How much did you return in the first instance, 
on the original form? ”’ I asked. ‘“‘ I mean to say 
how much did you say that you had earned? 
That’s the figure we’ve got to keep in mind and 
work up to.” 

Eversley, it appeared, had confessed to having 
earned {100. That was a mistake. He ought to 
have said {99 11s. 2d., or {101 14s. 3d. Income- 
tax collectors are not fools. They know that 
nobody’s earnings ever come to a round figure, 
and when a man sends in a return ending in two 
noughts, without even any shillings and pence, 
they know at once that he has not been keeping 
accounts. However, I did not want to depress 
Eversley unduly so I said nothing about that. 

“Now,” I said, “‘let’s get at your actual earn- 
ings. What did you get out of that novel of 
yours?” 
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Eversley had published a novel but I did not 
think he could have earned much by it. It was 
very little read. 

“T got eighty pounds advance on account of 
royalties,” he said. 

That rather staggered me. If Eversley got £80 
for the novel and wrote anything else at all, which 
I knew he did, his {100 return must be a good deal 
below the mark. His next words reassured me 
a little. His agent had taken ten per cent of 
the £80. 

“* And here,” said Eversley, “‘ are the publisher’s 
accounts of the sales.”’ 

I looked at the document he handed to me, and, 
I confess at once, totally failed to understand it. 
There were calculations based on a formula 13/12 
which were unlike anything I had ever seen before, 
and certain sales marked “‘ Col’’ seemed to bring 
very little profit to anyone. There was, however, 
one statement at the end which seemed to me 
clear. “Amount due by author on account of 
advance royalties, £34 4s. 3d.” 

“That,”’ I said, ‘‘seems to me to mean that 
you owe the publisher thirty-five pounds odd out 
of the original eighty pounds, or rather, after 
taking off the agent’s percentage out of seventy- 
two pounds. At least I suppose the agent is 
liable for his ten per cent of the debt, which will 
reduce yours to thirty-one pound ten or there- 
abouts.” 

““ He hasn’t asked me to pay him,” said Eversley | 
a little hopefully. “Still I suppose it’s a debt. : 
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I wonder if a debt of that kind ought to be 
regarded as income ? ”’ 

That struck me as a difficult question. If a 
man pays another man £72 and then says that he 
| has overpaid him by the amount of £35 4s. 3d., 
it looks as if the original payment, regarded from 
| an income-tax point of view, was only £36 15s. 9d., 
| leaving out for the moment the question of the 
| agent’s liability for part of the debt. At the same 
| time Eversley had received the whole £72 and the 
| publisher was making no effort to get back the 
_ £35 4s. 3d. which he had unnecessarily paid. 

_ “ My idea,” said Eversley, “‘is that if you're 
- paid too much by accident, then it oughtn’t to be 
regarded as income. I mean to say the whole of 
it oughtn’t to be. But I’d rather pay—I’d far 
' rather pay than be prosecuted and have a judge 
saying things about me in court.” 

I felt that we’d better drop the subject of the 
| £35 4s. 3d. and try to get at Eversley’s {100 
_ without writing off his debt to the publisher. 
“What else did you earn? ”’ I asked. 

“T got a cheque for five guineas from a Sunday 
| paper,” said Eversley, ‘‘ for an article on Jacobean 
- furniture.” 

I wrote down the £5 5s. That at least seemed 
_ plain and simple, but it was not. 

¥y Unluckily,” said Eversley, “I lost that 
_ cheque.” 

‘‘T suppose you wrote and asked for another,’ 
I said severely. 

‘No, Iodidn’t,.’ he aa ‘“‘T couldn’t, for by 
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the time I’d found out that I’d lost the cheque I’d 
forgotten which paper I wrote the article for.” 

“‘ So you never actually had the money.” 

“T had the cheque,” said Eversley, ‘‘ and I’m 
sure it was a perfectly good cheque. Only I 
lost it.”’ 

We were up against a worse problem than that 
of the advance royalty. If a man loses a five- 
pound note he loses what he once possessed, what 
was part of his income, and he must pay the proper 
taxonit. But acheque is not quite the same thing 
as a five-pound note. It may be argued that a 
man has not received the actual £5 until he has 
cashed the cheque, and if he never cashes it he 
never receives the money, which, not having been 
received, cannot be regarded as part of his income. 
At the same time it is hard on the Exchequer, 
that is to say, on the nation, to be deprived of 
{I 2s. 6d., through Eversley’s carelessness in 
losing a cheque, whereas it would have secured — 
its share of the spoil if Eversley had been paid in — 
cash and then lost the money. I thought it best 
to leave that £5 5s. out of the account along with 
the £35 4s. 3d., and to see whether we could 
get at the £100 without it. 

“Well,” I said, ‘go on. What else did you 
earn? ”’ 

‘‘The only other money I can remember earn- _ 
ing,” said Eversley, “was a thousand francs — 
which a French paper paid me for the right of 
using a translation of my novel as a feuilleton. — 
I was tremendously pleased about that. It was _ 
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a sort of recognition, you know, and the book was 
not well received in England.” 

“A thousand francs,” I said, ‘‘ is worth—let 
us see. The franc was at a hundred and twenty- 
_two when I last looked at the figures.” 

“ But I never got the money,” said Eversley. 
“Do you mean to say that the French news- 
/paper did not pay up? Or did you lose another 
cheque ?”’ 

“They paid all right,’ said Eversley, ‘‘ and 
I didn’t lose a cheque for I never got one. What 
happened was this: the franc was very low at the 
time—two hundred and fifty or something—I 
forget. Anyhow, my agent advised me to leave 
the money in his bank in Paris until the franc 
improved. SolIdid. You see, I’d only have got 
about four pounds out of it then, and that hardly 
seemed worth while.” 

_ “ Anyhow,” I said, ‘we can put down four 
/pounds. That’s what you would have got if you 
had taken the money.” 

“ But I didn’t take it,” said Eversley, ‘‘ and now 
it’s worth—I really don’t know exactly what it is 
worth.” 

‘Somewhere about nine pounds,” I said. 
“ T’ll put that down if you like ; but it seems to me 
that that’s being over-honest.”’ 

‘‘But I haven’t taken the money yet,’’ said 
 Eversley, ‘‘ and the franc may go up farther still. 
Suppose it went back to its normal twenty-five 
I should get forty pounds, and what would the 
_ judge say if he found out that I’d only paid income- 
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tax on four pounds or nine pounds when I’d really 
earned forty ? ” 

The thought of that judge made Eversley quiver 
again. I reassured him as well asI could. Unless 
the judge is a great deal better at these things than 
I am he will be very careful to make no remarks 
at all about Eversley’s literary earnings. It 
seemed to me that he was sure to give himself 
away, whatever he said. I can imagine these 
questions being argued out in the House of Lords. 

‘ Look here, Eversley,”’ I said. ‘‘ You promised 
to leave this matter in my hands. Well, I’m going 
straight off now to the inspector of taxes for this 
district and I’m going to put the whole case before 
him.” 

I found the name and address I wanted on the 
buff letter which Eversley had given me at the 
start. I went to the telephone and rang up the 
office. Eversley followed me, pawing at me and 
babbling. He was in a miserable condition of 
funk and quite convinced that he would be marched 
off to prison the moment the inspector found out 
that he had not been keeping accounts. I left 
him in a state of tearful collapse, and when I came 
back I found him mixing weed-killer with soda- 
water ina tumbler. It was the only thing on the 
premises which even seemed like poison and he 
was quite determined not to face a criminal trial. 

Inspectors of taxes are not easy people to see. 
They, wisely I am sure, seclude themselves and 
leave their underlings to deal with dissatisfied 
tax-payers. However, I made my way into the 
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presence of the one who is responsible for Eversley’s 
contribution to the revenue. He listened to me 
with great patience; but declined to give any 
ruling on unearned advance royalties, lost cheques, 
or fluctuating francs. This was a disappointment 
to me. 

“It appears to me,”’ he said at last, “ that your 
friend has a good deal overstated his literary 
earnings. Suppose I assess him at fifty pounds. 
Will that be satisfactory? With the usual 
allowance for his study, his miscellaneous expenses, 
such as postage, a proportion of his personal 
allowance, the regular remission of part of his 
life insurance premiums, he will have to pay 
about——’”’ 

The inspector figured rapidly on a sheet of 
paper with a pencil. But I did not care to follow 
him into his calculations. 

“Oh,” I said, “don’t worry about all that. 
He’ll pay on the fifty pounds and be thankful.” 

“But please tell him,” said the inspector 
gravely, ‘‘ that he must keep accounts next year.” 

“Tl tell him,” I said, ‘‘ but he won’t do it. 
The fact is he can’t. That kind of man never 
can.” 

““T suppose not,” said the inspector. ‘‘ Fortu- 
nately most of his income is taxed at source. 
Perhaps next year he won’t earn anything by 
writing.” 

“Very likely not,” Isaid. ‘‘ But if he does, and 
if you send him threatening letters on buff paper, 
he will go mad through sheer terror.” 
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OMPLAINTS are to be heard everywhere 

about the growing dislike of work among 
English people. National decay, as a consequence 
of idleness, is confidently prophesied. It is true 
that Dean Inge, himself a predictor of disaster, 
quotes several foreign observers who tell us that 
the English were always a lazy people, and this 
testimony goes to show that the shrinking from 
work about which we all grumble is no new- thing. 
We are, so it would seem, not any worse in this 
way than our grandfathers were, and we need not 
despair of achieving again the material prosperity 
of the Victorian epoch even though we shrink from 
work. If the lazy English of the early nineteenth 
century did it why should not we ? 

There is opportunity here for two very interest- 
ing discussions which might run for weeks through 
the correspondence of a daily paper. ‘‘ Were the 
English always as lazy as they are now?” 
‘‘ Matron,” indignant with her parlourmaid, might 
inveigh, with the applause of all other matrons, 
against the girl’s refusal to polish two silver tea- 
potsonthesame day. To hera well-read opponent 
might reply by telling the story of the girl who 
applied for the post of cook in Parson Woodeford’s 
kitchen, stating frankly that she declined to wash 
dishes. That happened in the middle of the 


eighteenth century, when, according to popular — 
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belief, servants really did work and liked it. 
“Can we regain our industrial supremacy without 
working ?”’ “‘Economist”’ would write firmly 
that the thing is impossible. But next day 
someone with an impish mind might very well 
retort that our industrial supremacy came to us 
in the nineteenth century through sheer luck, 
and that a fondness for hard work had nothing 
whatever to do with it. A similar gift of the gods 
may come to us again and admit us once more to 
the Eden of the Victorian middle classes. But if 
the cards are against us and no good fortune comes 
our way, we must just blame luck for our bank- 
ruptcy and need not feel obliged to put on the 
sackcloth and ashes of repentance for our lack of 
industry. 

So the discussions might go on, amusingly, for 
weeks, both sides assuming the truth of the 
statement that the English people are unwilling 
to work. But this is precisely what I feel inclined 
to deny. It is quite true that our miners were 
bitterly opposed to working for eight hours out 
of the twenty-four, and that all other members 
of what is called the “‘ working class”’ share the 
miners’ passionate hatred of sacrificing a single 
minute of their leisure. It is certainly true that 
domestic servants resent being asked to do what 
they regard as extra work, even if it is of the very 
lightest kind. ‘‘ You told me,’ said a maid to 
her mistress the other day—‘‘ you told me that 
you lived quietly, and now I find that you've 
invited Mrs. Brown to afternoon tea.” The visit 
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of Mrs. Brown, who had, in fact, invited herself, 
necessitated the washing-up of an extra cup, 
saucer, and spoon. The prospect of such exhaust- 
ing toil appalled the girl, whose name was Gladys. 
She made it quite plain that if such a thing ever 
happened again she would at once seek another 
situation. That seems like a proof of almost 
incredible laziness. But is it? 

Gladys, after probationary period of “ walking 
out with her gentleman friend,” willmarry. When 
she has a husband she will cook and wash for him 
and do all the work of a house. She will do it 
under conditions which will make the toil double 
what it need be; for she will have none, or very 
few, of the conveniences and labour-saving devices 
which made the washing up of Mrs. Brown’s cup 
and saucer a comparatively easy task. If she 
lives in a village she will have to deal with lamps 
instead of electric switches. She will have no 
sinks or taps from which hot water will run. She 
will probably have to carry even her cold water in 
a can from a distant pump. In due time she will 
have babies, one or two babies. Her mother had 
eight, but she belonged to a less enlightened 
generation. Her elder sister, who married nine 
years ago, has four. But education has spread 
since her time and two is as many as Gladys is 
likely to endure. But two babies are surely 
enough. After they come she will not for many 
years be sure of an unbroken night’s sleep. She 
will work—washing, cooking, scrubbing, patching, 
darning—early and late. 
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Will she shrink from the toil? Her sister who 
does all this and more never even grumbles about 
her hard lot. I do not suppose that Gladys will 
either. Whatever may be said about her and her 
shrinking from washing-up a teacup it cannot be 
maintained that she is lazy by nature or, by force 
of bad example, a shirker of hard work. Her 
house—I feel sure about this—will be clean, Her 
husband will be well fed on carefully cooked food. 
Her babes will be tended with due care, sufficiently 
washed, and satisfactorily clad. None of these 
things would happen if Gladys really hated work. 
Her protest against washing up Mrs. Brown’s 
teacup cannot have been caused by innate 
sluggishness. 

I have a friend who was at one time a miner. 
While he worked in the pit he was a passionate 
advocate of the seven hours day—seven hours as 
amaximum. He thought six, and perhaps five, 
hours quite enough. He used to get just as angry 
as any miner does now at the suggestion that he 
should work a little longer or a little harder while 
he was at it. He was at that time as good an 
example as could be found of the work-shy 
Englishman. 

After a while he left off mining—I do not know 
why—and was faced with the necessity of making 
a living in some other way. Perhaps “‘ necessity ”’ 
is the wrong word, for he might, by a little dodging, 
have secured the unemployment dole and lived 
on that. But he preferred work to charity— 
even charity secured to him by law—and here we 
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catch the first glimpse of the true nature of the man. 
After an immense effort he established himself 
in an unusual kind of business. Indeed, he 
invented it for himself, for no other man in the 
place where he lived had ever done that work 
before. It was an independent and a one-man 
job. He had no employer who paid him weekly 
wages and he did not pay wages to anyone else. 
At this job he worked, cheerfully and gladly, 
for twelve or even fourteen hours a day, with a 
half day off on Sundays, sometimes. So far from 
grumbling he actually boasted of the amount of 
work he did and asked nothing better than the. 
opportunity of doing more. 

That man is, quite plainly, no more work-shy 
and lazy than Gladys is. They are both willing 
to work—to work very hard, indeed, when they 
are working for themselves. What they really 
resent is working for somebody else, and that is 
what they think they are doing so long as they 
are working for wages. 

My friend, whose name is Eustace, was of 
course working for himself just as really when he 
earned his wages in the pit as he is now. I think 
he got more out of it than he does with his present 
job. Certainly he worked less. But he regarded 
every hour he spent in that pit as a burden laid 
upon him. He thought of himself as a kind of 
slave and was firmly convinced that he was being 
exploited for the advantage of somebody else. 
In his present job he does not think or believe any- 
thing like that, and the reason for his change of 
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mind is plain. In his old mining days wages and 
work were two separate and entirely unconnected 
things. The wages came to him out of the pocket 
of the employers, as a kind of natural right, his 
share of some vaguely apprehended but immense 
fund, kept somewhere, probably in a bank, from 
which every man living was entitled to draw a 
substantial weekly sum, from which the employers 
have somehow managed to secure more than their 
proper share. Work was an unnecessary evil 
imposed on the more helpless part of the com- 
munity by tyrannous overlords called masters or 
capitalists. 

In his present job Eustace sees that work and 
the rewards of work, which he no longer calls 
wages, are intimately and inevitably connected. 
It is quite plain to him that the more work he 
does the greater reward he secures. With this 
idea firmly fixed in his mind he works amazingly 
hard and rejoices all the time. 

I am always meeting men who complain that 
they have to work too hard, but these are 
invariably wage-earners or drawers of salaries. 
I have never in my life met a man who resented 
having to dig in his own garden. Nothing is 
commoner than the sullen resentment of the wage- 
earning class at the smallness of their pay. But did 
anyone ever hear of a man who was seriously angry 
because the crop of potatoes, for the sake of which 
he toiled, did not come up to his expectations. 
Yet digging is work, and the potatoes, properly 
regarded, are wages. In the case of a garden the 
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connection between the two is so plain as to be 
unmistakable, and therefore no one resents the one 
or is furious with the smallness of the other. There, 
I am convinced, is where our trouble lies. We 
have managed to obscure the connexion between 
work and its reward by calling the reward wages. 

If all our Eustaces were the congenital sluggards 
they are supposed to be every cottage garden in 
the country would run to waste and whole villages 
would be choked with weeds. If Gladys were really 
as lazy as she pretended to be when she objected 
to washing Mrs. Brown’s teacup every cottage 
would be as dirty as an old-fashioned pigsty and 
children would be starved and verminous. But 
these dreadful things do not happen. Our village 
gardens are well-cultivated and fruitful. Our 
cottages are comfortable and the children in them 
are healthy. It seems, then, that our men are not 
lazy nor our women sluts. 

The difficulty of getting work done—and no 
doubt the difficulty is very great—does not lie in 
the nature of our men and women, who are perfectly 
willing to work whenever they understand that 
there is something desirable to be got by the effort. 
The flaw lies somewhere in our system which has 
obscured the connexion between toil and its reward, 
that is to say, between work and wages. 

Yet the connexion ought not to be very hard 
to see. It is plain and obvious that under. our 
system or any other conceivable system of social 
organization there would be nothing for anybody 
to wear, no houses to live in, no fires to get warm 
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by, very little to eat except blackberries (and those 
only in October) if everybody refused to do any 
work. That would be just as true in a socialistic, 
syndicalistic, or communistic society as it is in 
ours. It would be true, in this climate, at least, 
if there were no organized society of any kind. 
The wandering cave-dweller had at least to 
detach the mmssels from their rocks before he 
could eat them, and slaughter, with great toil, a 
beast of some kind when he wanted a garment for 
his wife. I suppose that no one, not even a 
Russian Jew, would deny these things. But 
between not denying them and actually believing 
them there is a wide difference, and it is unfortu- 
nately true that few of us are convinced that our 
food and clothes are the result of our work and 
cannot otherwise be obtained—at least, cannot 
be obtained by most men or for very long by any 
man. 

Our defective systems of education, which 
teach us, or try to teach us, to do everything in 
the world except think straight are no doubt 
partly responsible for.this prevalent confusion of 
mind and the difficulty of recognizing facts. But 
not even the most thoroughly ‘‘ educated ’”’ man 
fails to recognize the connexion between a potato 
crop and the preliminary digging in the garden. 
It is the complexity of our industrial system which 
obscures this truth in the minds of men who are 
engaged in any work except the most simple and 
primitive. I found among miners during the 
recent strike a belief that wages are like the sun 
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which God makes to shine on the just and the 
unjust alike without consideration of what they 
do or leave undone. There is no connexion 
whatever between the amount of light and warmth 
which comes and the virtues or vices of men; 
though there would be a sense of grievance if 
anyone interposed a thick umbrella between the 
pleasant rays and the basker. The prevalent 
belief, quite firmly held though unformulated, was 
that wages are sunrays and that any failure or 
insufficiency is due to some wicked person who 
intercepts what ought to be the common good of 
all. Work is a different matter altogether and 
wages are no more dependent on it than a pain 
in the stomach is dependent on the sunshine. 

I do not mean to suggest that any economist, 
statesman, or trade union leader has ever put 
things exactly in this way. Some of them perhaps 
have, for they are capable of almost anything, but 
if so I have not met their books or speeches. All 
I want to say is that the effect of our teaching, 
speaking, and social organization has been to fix 
this belief firmly in the minds of most of us. The 
result is that when we are faced with work in a 
factory, mine, or other organized centre of industry 
we see no reason whatever why we should do it, 
and when we want wages we see no reason why we 
should not have them, abundantly. 

Our industrial leaders and captains have so 
managed their affairs that men have been able, 
by striking and otherwise, to increase their wages 
without doing any more work than before. It 
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has also been found, by bitter experience, that the 
doing of more work does not result in the receipt 
of more wages, whereas a decrease in the amount 
of work done has not been followed by any 
diminution in wages. The whole long record of 
abominable stupidities which makes up the 
history of our industrial civilization has resulted 
simply in the establishment of the apparently 
incredible doctrine that wages do not depend on 
work. 

The miner while on strike for some time supplied 
himself with coal, and even supplied his neighbours, 
at a high price, by grubbing about with shovels 
and pickaxes in the dumps above the pits in which 
he no longer worked. It was clear to him at once 
that the harder he grubbed and the longer he kept 
at it the more coal he would have for his own fire 
and the more money he would earn by selling to 
his neighbours. It also became clear to him very 
soon that any particular dump might be worked 
out—the coal in it exhausted—and that nothing 
would be gained by grubbing in it any more, 
that is to say, that there would be no wages for 
that particular work. 

What he could not see, and even now does not 
see, was that exactly the same thing is true about 
his work underground. He is not altogether to 
blame for his blindness. The exchanging of the 
coal actually dug out of the pits for pounds, 
shillings, and pence was a very complicated 
business, involving considerations of freightage, 
market variations, contracts, rates for bank 
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loans, insurances, and overhead charges generally. 
These the masters and their managers treated as 
their private affairs into which the men had no 
right to inquire so long as their wages were paid. 
Wages were, in fact, regarded by the masters very 
much as they were by the men—as something 
quite different from the natural reward of toil. 
When the crash came and it was found that certain 
pits no longer produced enough to pay the current 
wages, it was not possible to get the men to see 
that the wages could not be paid. They had long 
thought, had been induced and encouraged to 
think, of wages as an arbitrarily fixed dole intended 
to keep them alive, the amount being wholly 
unconnected with the work they did. 

The wiser of our industrial leaders are now at 
last beginning to see that their men are partners, 
not paid hands, that is to say, not beasts of burden 
without interest in the work done and entitled 
to nothing except the provision of sufficient oats 
and hay. We are feeling our way towards a 
better system in which the connexion between 
toil and its rewards will become plain again and 
work will be welcomed, not hated, done and not 
shirked. But progress is slow. The way to 
better things is blocked by the inability of many 
masters to see what their fathers did not see and 
by the gloomy suspicions of the men, who discern 
nothing but fresh schemes for exploitation in 
every advance towards sanity. 

But our industrial leaders, with their wage 
system, are not the only people to blame for 
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obscuring the connexion between work and wages. 
The rest of the community has its share of the 
responsibility. 

It came to be believed, a few years ago, that 
all children ought to be educated. It was clear 
at the same time that wage-earners could not 
possibly afford to pay for schoolmasters. There 
were two ways out of the difficulty. The one way 
was to make education free for all children, 
charging the salaries of the schoolmasters and the 
upkeep of the school on public funds, that is to say, 
to pay for education out of rates and taxes. This 
is the way we took, foolishly, I fear even dis- 
astrously. The other way, which it now appears 
would have been better, was to raise wages so 
that the earners could pay themselves for the 
schoolmasters and the schools. 

I do not think that the plan of raising wages 
and leaving the earners to pay for their children’s 
education was ever suggested. It would certainly 
have been rejected decisively if it had been. The 
- employer would have howled with terror at the 
idea of such a thing. He believed, as everybody 
did then, in the existence of a public purse out of 
which money could be taken at will without 
anybody being any poorer for it. It is indeed 
only lately that we have discovered the lamentable 
truth that there is no public purse, nothing but a 
collection of private purses from which every 
penny that is spent must ultimately come. Being 
muddle-headed and extremely short-sighted the 
employer did not see that if education were to be 
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paid for at all it must be either by higher wages or 
higher rates and taxes. It made very little 
difference to him as an individual which was done. 
Either way he had to find the money in the first 
instance. Either way he could only find it by 
charging the consuming public that much more 
for the goods he made and sold. Indeed, if he 
had been very wise—which nobody ever is till 
long afterwards—he would have seen that the 
high-wages plan would in the end have been the 
cheaper of the two. The schoolmasters and school 
buildings cost the same either way, but the present 
system—low wages and high rates—involves the 
payment of the whole swarm of civil servants who 
administer the funds, ask unnecessary questions 
on printed forms, and worry everybody connected 
with education. It was certainly stupid of our 
business men to have adopted the plan which 
necessitated this huge and easily avoidable: 
expense. 

The working man, whose child was to be 
educated, was no wiser than his employer. He 
though he was going to get something without 
paying for it, a really free education. He got 
nothing of the sort. He paid, and still pays, for 
his children’s education in the increased price of 
the commodities he consumes, in higher rents, and 
by the reduction of his wages ; together, of course, 
with the additional charge for the management 
of the business which he could manage much better 
himself. But the greatest evil of the system of 
so-called free education lies in the fact that it 
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still further obscures in the popular mind the 
connexion between work and wages. Here was 
something—something very expensive and very 
important—which came as a gift from the gods 
apparently without reference to work of any kind. 
It seemed to be given, not earned. In reality it 
was nothing of the sort. It was paid for, and paid 
for by the people who received it, though this fact 
was carefully concealed and even now is hard to see. 
An agricultural labourer gets thirty-six shillings 
a week and it costs eighteen pounds a year to 
educate his child. This eighteen pounds he pays 
in the form of increased prices for his boots,. his 
beer, his bread, and his tobacco. It would come 
to the same thing if his wages were raised seven 
shillings a week and he were left to pay the educa- 
tion bill himself. The boots, beer, and all the other 
things would be seven shillings a week cheaper to 
buy because the makers and distributors of these 
commodities would not have to add the seven 
shillings to their overhead charges, which at 
present they must do in order to meet the demands 
of tax and rate collectors. The real gain, apart 
from the saving of official salaries, would be that 
it would be made perfectly clear to us all that we 
are by our own exertions earning the cost of the 
education of our children. The connexion between 
work and wages would be that much clearer. 
Unfortunately, the free issues did not stop with 
education. We have gone madly on with the 
system of State benefactions, for which we still 
believe that the recipient does not pay or that he 
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pays only a small part. We have come to think 
that since so much can be provided free for us, a 
great deal more—indeed everything we want— 
might be equally free, and that only the machina- 
tions of devilish people called capitalists prevent 
this being done. Work has apparently nothing 
to do with the provision of things which come to 
us, like education, old age pensions, unemployment 
doles, and so forth. They are handed out—indeed 
in some cases forced on us—whether we work or 
not. It is perfectly logical to argue that other 
things—bread, for instance—might be made equally 
free and that there would then be no necessity 
for work at all. It is scarcely to be expected 
that we should work willingly or gladly when 
work is so plainly unnecessary. 

That is the way my friends Gladys and Eustace 
felt—perhaps I ought to say reasoned—while they 
were wage-earners. They stopped thinking that 
way and took to reasoning correctly the moment 
they got into positions in which it was perfectly 
plain that work brought them what they wanted. 
Their whole attitude towards work changed. 
Gladys cheerfully washed, not only teacups, but 
saucepans, floors, clothes, and babies. Eustace 
hailed with delight the addition of a thirteenth 
working hour to his twelve-hour day. They are 
not idlers. Hardly anyone in good health ever 
is an idler or really hates work. He only appears 
to because his soul has been debauched with false 
philosophies. 

There is, I fear, very little hope of correcting 
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the blunders of the past. We cannot now go back 
on the system of free issues or degrade the State 
from its high position as Fairy Godmother. The 
best that we can hope to accomplish is the gradual 
teaching of the unpalatable truth that even fairy 
gifts must be paid for—often with interest—by 
the recipient. It will be very difficult to get this 
understood and believed; but unless we do the 
protest against work will gather strength and 
volume until the prophesies of our Jeremiahs 
come to be fulfilled and we actually do slip back 
from our comfortable standards of living into the 
poverty and hardship of the days when England 
was a small agricultural State. 

The task, though difficult, is not hopeless. 
Those who attempt it will have human nature on 
their side, and human nature is a strong ally. 
Men, especially Englishmen, do not really hate 
work or regard it as an evil. They only think 
they do, because they have been dragged into a 
way of living in which truth is obscured and 
unrealities are dressed up so that they appear to 
be real. The dethroning of false gods, the break- 
ing down of their altars and groves is not impossible 
because deep down in all of us is an instinct which 
makes us want to work and teaches us that we 
cannot be really happy unless we do. 


8 IOI 


10. Yesterdays in Ireland 2 oe =o 


I. Love and Marriage 


E sat together in the gloom over the turf 

fire which smouldered on the hearth. A 
great pot, filled to the very lid with potatoes, hung 
on a black hook and simmered quietly. A brown 
teapot, in which a poisonous concoction brewed, 
stewed among the embers. There were three of 
us, or, counting the baby, which did not speak, 
four. Mrs. Grady, whom I still addressed as 
Bridgy, because I have known her intimately since 
she was nine years old, sat on a low stool in the 
chimney corner with her right foot on one of the 
rockers of the cradle. She depressed and lifted 
her foot and the cradle swung to and fro with a 
rhythmical clack very soothing to listen to. The 
baby rolled from side to side as the cradle swung, 
and appeared to like the motion. It lay, wide- 
eyed, staring up at the black rafters without 
uttering asound. John, who is Bridgy’s husband, 
and, like her, an old friend of mine, sat on a corner 
of the white deal table and let his legs swing free. 
He wore a yellow flannel jacket buttoned tight 
across his chest, a pair of grey corduroy trousers, 
and marvellously thick boots, heavily coated with 


clay. He had been digging and had left his work } 


to do honour to my visit. John handles his spade - 
well. It might be easier for him to borrow a — 
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plough when he wants to prepare a bit of land for 
oats, but he says it is hardly worth his while to 
go to the trouble. 

“T might as well be digging the little I till. A 
bit in the near field for oats, and a bit beyond. 
That and a few roods for potatoes.” 

I sat between John and his wife on a chair 
fetched from the room within for my special 
comfort and carefully wiped with Bridgy’s sack- 
cloth apron before I sat down on it. We talked 
slowly, disjointedly. Long silences sometimes 
followed a remark. We knew each other well 
and we were none of us slaves of the convention 
which compels people to keep babbling on as long 
as they are together. We spoke when we had 
anything we wanted to say. We were silent when 
we did not want to speak. There was no embarrass- 
ment about our silences. The clacking of the 
cradle and the soft hissing of the pot filled the 
spaces pleasantly. Brigdy and I did most of the 
talking, such talking as there was. I do not 
recollect that John spoke at all until he burst in 
upon us with a single remark near the end of my 
visit. 

We spoke about Bridgy’s old home, the home 
of her girlhood, and the district round it which I 
knew well. I deplored the fact that none of the 
young men and maidens in that neighbourhood 
were getting married. 

“You set them a good example, Bridgy,” I 
said, ‘‘ and I can’t see why they don’t follow it.” 

She tossed her head and was full, I could see, of 
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the pride of a married woman, of a woman who has 
succeeded in getting a husband. The phrase is 
not permissible, I know, in civilized society ; but 
we are very simple people and I do not think 
Bridgy would have resented it. 

“They'll be getting queer down there,’’ she 
said, “if they don’t mind themselves. Old maids, 
that’s what the girls will be.”’ 

“There’s Susy Mary,” I said. ‘“‘ Why don’t 
they get a husband for Susy Mary ? ”’ 

“T don’t see,” said Bridgy, ‘‘ what’s to hinder 
them making a match between her and Jamesy 
Tynan, Thomas’s son. It’s a place that would 
suit him well, and there’s somebody wanted in it 
to do the work.” 

Susy Mary, being an only daughter, is an heiress 
in her way. The man who marries her will step 
into a nice little farm of twenty acres or so. And 
what Bridgy said about the place is true enough. 
Susy Mary’s father is getting old and the land 
would be the better of a vigorous young man to 
work on it. 

“Do they like each other ? ”’ I asked. 

“They do not,” said Bridgy. ‘‘I never seen 
them speaking no more than just to pass the time 
of day, or the like, when they’d meet one another 
on the road.” 

I have a stupid prejudice about marriage, 
imbibed in my youth, which was spent in a com- 
munity where other ideas prevailed. I have never 
been able to get rid of it completely. I still 
think that affection ought to play a part in the 
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settling of a marriage. I said so. It was then 
that John spoke. 

“I wouldn’t agree with that at all,” he said: 
“them that is fond of each other before doesn’t 
live happy after.”’ 

My recollections of the preliminaries of his own 
marriage were somewhat vague. I looked at 
Bridgy to see how she would take his remark. 
He and she certainly get on very well now. Their 
faces are full of peace and contentment. I thought 
she might possibly resent her husband’s frank 
confession of his original feeling for her. She did 
not. On the contrary, she supported his view 
strongly, citing a concrete case in order to convince 
me. 

“ There was Peter Gannon,” she said, “ that was 
married to Honor Dempsey, and the life they’re 
living beyond there, this minute would surprise 
you. It’s nothing but fighting and quarrelling 
from morning to night. Before they were married 
he did be wonderful great with her. I wasn’t in 
it them times, but John does often be telling 
me ae 

She glanced at her husband and he nodded a 
sorrowful confirmation. 

“ Nobody could be greater with her than he was, 
unless it was herself with him. Up and down 
they’d be going through the fields, and sitting 
together under walls, and all sorts ; him not being 
able to content himself unless she’d be along with 
him, and her every bit as bad as what he was. 
But look at them now. They do say ’’—Bridgy’s 
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voice sank to a whisper—“ that the end of it will 
be they’ll have to be separated.” 

John nodded solemnly. His assent carried 
conviction, for he is a near neighbour of the 
Gannons and probably knows as much of their 
affairs as anyone does. Unhappy marriages are 
very rare in the West of Ireland. So are love 
matches. Yet I cannot get rid of my prejudice. 
I suppose Bridgy saw dissent in my eyes for she 
went on: 

“He was that fond of her that he took her 
without a penny to her fortune, though there was 
more than one girl with money, and plenty of it, 
that he might have had, who'd have been a good 
wife to him.” 

I am not convinced, though I admit that the 
contrast between the case of the Gradys and that 
of the Gannons is striking. I suppose that John 
did not really care for Bridgy until after they 
became man and wife. He certainly cares for her 
now. I could not wish a better husband for any 
girl. 

Some time ago I had the pleasure of talking to 
a very clever woman, an Englishwoman who had 
just paid her first visit to Ireland. She had not 
gone far beyond Dublin, which is not really very 
Irish. She said that she was struck by the fact 
that Irishmen do not fall in love. I was surprised 
and inclined to argue with her. But it is quite 
possible that she may be right. Her observation 
and John Grady’s philosophy fit in together very 
well. These unsentimental marriages are almost 
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invariably very happy, and that may be because 
the man does not start with the assumption that 
he is going to live with a goddess or the woman 
with the idea that her husband is an angel. They 
enter into their long partnership without illusions. 
John Grady had none; nor, I feel sure, had 
Bridgy. If they did not kiss beforehand they do 
not quarrel now. Yet—with all this experience 
against me—I should be sorry to surrender my 
prejudice. 


II. An Island Home 


The wind was in the north-west, which meant 
that we had a long beat before us, a dead thrash 
right into the teeth of it. Also it was blowing a 
good deal harder than we expected when we set 
out, and a beat against a fresh breeze in an open 
boat is a business which begins and ends with 
getting wet. Before we had passed the last of the 
perches which marked the channel out of the 
harbour we saw the wisdom of putting on oilskin 
coats. Then we settled down to work in earnest. 
The boat, listed till the foaming green water rushed 
along her gunwale, pounded into the short seas, 
lifted her bow clear of them, pounded down again, 
breasted them, took them full on the curve of 
her bow, and deluged herself, us, and even the 
greater part of her mainsail with showers of spray. 
The breeze freshened, and at the end of each tack 
the boat swung round and listed over again so fast 
that we had need of nimbleness to cross to the 
weather side, our shoes slipping on the soaked 
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floor-boards. There was a wash of water on the 
lee side which reached ankle deep on any lazy leg 
that was left behind. 

An oilskin coat is a miserably insufficient pro- 
tection in an open boat. It is not that the sea 
comes through it. That, I think, does not happen. 
But while making a grab at a wildly jerking jib- 
sheet a green blob of a wave will rush down your 
sleeve and soak you elbow-high. Or, when you 
have turned back to wind and settled comfortably 
down, an insidious douche of spray will find means 
to get between a tightly buttoned collar and your 
neck, will then run swiftly down, saturating inner- 
most garments to your very waist. Also it is 
necessary at times to squat, with knees bent chin- 
ward. Then there are gaping spaces between the 
buttons of the coat. The sea, leaping joyfully 
clear of the weather gunwale, comes plump into 
the sitter’s lap and it becomes a matter of interest- 
ing investigation whether there is a square inch of 
the body anywhere left dry. 

But what does salt-water soaking matter when 
the sun is shining brilliantly, when the white tops 
of the waves are gleaming, when the land south 
and east is farther off at the end of every tack, 
when the low island to windward gets nearer and 
clearer? It is to it we are going. We have 
friends there who have invited us time and again 
to go out and see their home. The story of our 
friendship is a curious one. It began over lobsters 


and oysters. Delia Connor used to come to us > . 


selling these fish, if they are fish: the lobsters in 
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summer, the oysters when the months had an R 
in them. With her at first came a young Mrs. 
Connor, the wife of Delia’s brother. But after a 
time she came no more. There was a baby, so we 
heard, and the mother died. It fell to the lot of 
Delia to rear the child. She had no experience at 
all of babies, but she was not too proud to ask 
advice. We tracked that baby through all its 
stages, heard of each ailment, suggested remedies, 
drew up schemes of diet. The bargainings about 
lobsters were interrupted with talk about ‘‘ thrush” 
and such diseases. The price of oysters and the 
price of flannel were discussed with equal interest 
on our doorstep. Now at last we were on our way 
to see the baby, to see Delia’s home and Delia’s 
brothers, men who had hitherto been dim figures 
in the background, frequently alluded to but only 
half realized by us. 

The end of a long tack brought us abreast of the 
southern point of the island. We stood on, dis- 
trustful of unknown waters, fearful of shoals and 
uncharted rocks. We opened the coast-line gradu- 
ally, a rocky, inhospitable shore. Sharply sloping 
green fields, very small, enclosed with loose stone 
walls, rose from the line of seaweed on the beach. 
A few bullocks and a cow or two grazed in them, 
finding, I imagine, very scanty herbage. Then 
came a potato field, ridged, brighter green, a patch 
of ground laboured patiently, manured with sea- 
wrack. Then we saw a bay, a little sheltered nook, 
with two heavy black boats drawn up beside a. 
ruined stone pier. A little way above the pier, 
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cowering in the shelter of a hollow, stood a low, 
thatched cottage, whitewashed. We slacked away 
our main sheet and ran down on the island, 
welcoming the sudden sense of rest that comes at 
the end of a long beat. A woman, then a child, 
then a man, then an old woman, appeared one 
after the other from the cottage. They ran down 
to the pier to meet us. Then, because it is not 
good to run under full sail on a lee shore, we 
lowered the dripping mainsail and staggered slowly 
on under the jib. We grounded at last and the 
man stood ankle-deep to grasp our boat. We 
shook ourselves out of our oilskins and discovered 
without surprise how very wet we were. We 
landed, and Delia Connor took possession of us. 
She had us up to the house in a moment. She 
piled turf on a fire which blazed already, took from 
us any garments which could in decency be spared, 
ranged us on chairs to steam, and talked. She 
talked with bewildering fluency. So did the old — 
woman. We heard all the gossip of the island, 
which was only the gossip of a single household. 
Some of it was more than half a century old, for 
Delia's mother remembered the famine of 1848 
and how the pier was built then as a “ relief work.”’ 
What philanthropist conceived the idea of estab- 
lishing relief works on this remote island? Were 
the people starving here too as they were starving 
on the mainland? I should have liked to hear 
more about the famine, but there was the baby to — 
be talked about, now a toddling creature ; and the 
lobster-fishing ; and how we had almost fouled 
IIo 
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the mooring-rope of a lobster pot as we ran down 
into the bay. 

“And my brother Peter will be sorry, so he will, 
when he hears that you came to-day. For it was 
only this morning he said to me, ‘ They’ll never 
venture it to-day the way it’s blowing. It would 
be a terrible wetting they’d get.’ And sure enough 
you are wet.” 

“ But, glory be to God,” said the old woman, 
“the salt water will do you no harm. There are 
times here when the boys wouldn’t have a dry rag 
on them for a month and not one of them ever a 
bit the worse for it.” 

““ And when he seen it as rough as it was, and 
had his mind made up that you wouldn’t venture 
it, he went off out in the boat, and it’s sorry he’ll 
be when he hears that you came after all.” 

Then the kettle, which hung on a black hook 
above the fire, boiled suddenly, and a little pot, 
standing among the embers in a corner of the 
hearth, boiled at the same time. Delia became 
very busy with them both. I could not see what 
she was doing with the pot, for a screen of steaming 
garments hung between me and it. With the 
water from the kettle she made tea. She talked 
all the time and so did the old woman. I listened 
to an extraordinarily complex account of the 
relationships which exist between the Connors and 
certain families on the mainland, families known 
only by name to me. I tore myself, half dressed, 
from the fireside and went out. My boat was on 
a lee shore and the tide was falling. But I need 
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not have been anxious about her. Michael, the 
brother of the Peter who doubted our courage, 
had her moored at the end of the pier and sat in 
her. He had taken off his coat and stuffed it 
down between the boat’s gunwale and the stone, 
lest she might bump herself or scratch her varnish. 
There he sat, and was prepared to sit if necessary 
for hours. Nor could I persuade him to leave his 
post. While I argued that the boat might be kept 
safe at a smaller sacrifice of his comfort, Delia, 
calling shrilly, summoned me back to the cottage. 
I was conducted through the kitchen, past the fire, 
to ‘‘ the room,” a state apartment with two beds 
in it and a table standing rockily on an uneven 
earthen floor. 

A meal was spread for us. There was a great 
loaf of home-made bread, a saucer of yellow butter, 
six boiled eggs, tea poured out in cups ready to be 
drunk, heavily sweetened, which was a severe 
trial to the manners of people like us who in our 
own homes shrink from sugar in tea. 

“Now,” said Delia, beaming on us, “ will you 
help yourselves. It’s not much to be offering the 
likes of you, but sure the eggsis fresh. Sugar, isit ? 
There’s plenty more of it. You wouldn’t believe 
the amount of sugar that’s used in this house in 
the course of a week. Help yourselves now.” 

We protested with one accord that we had sugar 
enough. ti 

“Help yourselves anyway,”’ said Delia. 

Then she left us, considering, no doubt, that the 
truest hospitality leaves guests to satisfy their 
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) appetites without the supervision of their hostess’s 
glances. We ate heartily, and it should be 
reckoned to us for righteousness that we each drank 
two cups of the sweetened tea, for when Delia 
came back to us with the teapot she would not 
allow us to spare the sugar-bowl. 

Then came a long, delightful period of steaming 
_ warmth before the kitchen fire. The old woman 
_ crooned an endless tale of very far-off days into 
my ear. I scarcely heard it. I had eaten and 
_ drunk. I was warm. My conscience as well as 
my body became sleepy, and I never cast a thought 
| in the direction of Peter’s brother, the man who 
_ sat patiently in my boat with his coat bundled up, 
half in and half out of the water. 

“* All things ”’ (I have marked the wisdom of the 
Psalmist before now) ‘‘ come to an end.”’ I woke 
_ up to the fact that the wind was dropping at last 
and that we had a long run home before us, 
Winds from the north-west, when they drop at 
all, have a trick of dropping altogether, and we 
had no wish to spend the night with the Connors, 
though there were two beds in ‘‘ the room.”” We 
struggled into coats just dry enough to be very 
sticky. There was much handshaking, many good 
wishes, and, I think, kisses for the lady of our party. 
Then at last Peter’s brother, who was considered 
fortunate by Delia because he had been at home 
for our visit, was relieved from his vigil. We 
slipped out from the little bay and, with our sail 
boomed out against the lee shroud, went wallow- 
ing home over the round-backed waves which 
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survived the dying wind. Some day, so we 
decided, as we swung up the channel on the first 
of the flowing tide, we shall find an island of our 
own, arise and go there, and, if Mr. Yeats speaks 
the truth, find some peace there. 


III. The Testimonial 


Irish railway companies are in all probability no 
worse than those of any other country, but it 
occasionally happens that their trains fail to 
connect with each other at important junctions. 
Then travellers are left, at awkward hours, in — 
places from which it is very difficult to get away. 
The Admiral, who was on his way to a fishing lodge 
in Western Connaught, found himself stranded in 
Ballydesert at eight o’clock at night. A sympa- 
thetic porter informed him of his misfortune. 

“‘ She’s gone,”’ he said. 

The Admiral, after a moment’s reflection, realized 
that the porter referred to the train which he ought 
to have caught. 

““ When’s the next one ? ”’ he asked. 

“Ten o’clock to-morrow morning,” said the 
porter. 

The Admiral was a man of equable temper and 
of philosophic outlook upon life. Instead of swearing 
he asked if there was an hotel in Ballydesert. 

“ There’s two,” said the porter. ; 

““T’ll go to the better one,’”’ said the Admiral. 
“ Which is it 2?” 

“To tell you the truth, your honour, whichever 
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of the two you go to, you'll be lying awake the 
whole of the night wishing you’d gone to the other.” 

The Admiral digested this - recommendation. 
His philosophy triumphed again. He asked the 
porter to carry his bag to the nearer of the two 
hotels. 

He began wishing that he had chosen the other 
before he had finished his dinner. The chop he 
was given was exceedingly tough and very little 
cooked. The gravy congealed round it. After 
eating two potatoes he was forced to satisfy his 
appetite with bread and jam. It is greatly to his 
credit that his temper remained smooth. He lita 
cigar and tried to make the fire burn. At nine 
o'clock two young men entered the room. They 
greeted the Admiral] in a friendly way and sat down 
beside him in front of the fire. The elder of the 
two abused the railway company for ten minutes 
and then said that his name was Fagan. The 
Admiral bowed. Mr. Fagan looked down to see 
if the door were shut, and, finding that it was, he 
dwelt at some length on the shortcomings of the 
hotel, Then he introduced his friend. 

“This is Mr. Conroy,” he said. “ He’s a clerk 
in the bank here. I’m a solicitor myself.” 

The Admiral felt that young men who held sound 
opinions on railways and hotels ought to be 
encouraged. He shook hands with Mr. Conroy. 

“The reason we called on you this evening,” 
said Mr. Fagan, ‘was to get your name to a 
testimonial we’re getting up.” 

It seemed to the Admiral very likely that the 
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inhabitants of Ballydesert were forwarding a pro- 
test to the directors of the railway company about 
the unpunctuality of their trains. It was also 
possible that they were trying to persuade some 
firm of caterers to take over the management’ of 
the local hotel. In either case the document might 
be loosely described as a testimonial. In either 
case the Admiral was quite prepared to sign it. 
Mr. Fagan took from his pocket a large roll of 
paper which he spread out on the table. The 
Admiral saw at a glance that it contained a long 
listofnames. Mr. Fagan produced a fountain-pen. 

“Perhaps,” said the Admiral, “‘ I’d better read 
it before I sign.” 

“You can if you like,’”’ said Mr. Fagan, “ but 
there’s nothing in it but the usual thing—just a 
lot of'quack about his courtesy and business ability 
and the sincere admiration we all have for him.” 

“For whom ?”’ said the*Admiral. 

“For Mr. Conroy, of course. Didn’t I tell you 
it was to him we were getting up the testimonial.” 

Mr. Conroy bowed in an ingratiating way and 
blushed slightly. Mr. Fagan pressed a fountain- 
pen into the Admiral’s hand. 

“But,” said the Admiral, “I can scarcely sign 
this, you know. I don’t know Mr. Conroy.” 

“You’re wondering why we came to you,” said 
Mr. Fagan. “‘ Well, there’s nothing like the simple 
truth, is there, Conroy ?”’ 

Mr. Conroy said there was not. 

“We happened to be in the hotel,” said Mr. — 
Fagan, “and we saw your name on your bag. 
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We've got the names of pretty near every kind of 
man there is on the testimonial, but we haven’t 
got an Admiral. On account of this being an 
inland place Admirals are rare in the neighbour- 
hood. If we’d one or two of our own we wouldn’t 
be troubling you.” 

“ But,” said the Admiral, ‘I don’t know Mr. 
Conroy. He may be a most excellent young 
man——”’ 

“He is,” said Mr. Fagan. “If he wasn’t I 
wouldn’t be asking you to sign that testimonial.” 

“ Still——”’ 

“The way of it is this ’ said Mr. Fagan. 
“ There’s nothing like telling the truth, is there, 
Conroy ?”’ 

“Truth is above all things,” said Conroy; “ the 
simple truth.” 

“ The way of it is this,” said Mr. Fagan. ‘“‘ Mr. 
Conroy has been here a long time and it’s his 
_ opinion that the directors of the bank have for- 
_ gotten all about him. It’s fully time that he had 
_ some promotion, and what’s more, he’s engaged to 
be married to my own sister Fanny. My idea is 
_ that if the directors are reminded that he’s here 
and find out what a respect the people of this 
district have for him they’ll promote him at once.” 

“T see,” said the Admiral, “and you’re going 
| to forward the testimonial to the directors.” 

_ “ We're going to have a public meeting before we 

do that,” said Mr. Fagan, “and we’re going to 
present him with a purse of sovereigns and an 
illuminated address. A hundred and twenty 
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pounds is the sum we’re giving. The testimonial 
would be no use without the sovereigns. It takes 
hard cash to impress the directors. They’re 
business men.”’ 

The magnitude of the sum impressed the Admiral. 
He began to think that Mr. Conroy must be a bank 
clerk of superlative excellence. 

“So; if you’ll sign here,” said Mr. Fagan, pushing 
forward the paper. 

The Admiral started. He saw that he was about 
to write his name opposite the sum of five guineas. 

“Tt’s all right about the money,” said Mr. 
Fagan. ‘I’m putting down the most of it myself. 
Conroy will give it back to me when the show’s 
over. The newspaper reporters will be there, and 
it wouldn’t be the same thing at all if the actual 
cash didn’t change hands.”’ 

“Then I needn’t actually subscribe ? ”’ said the 
Admiral. 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Fagan. ‘“‘ Nobody 
has given a penny. What I’m not advancing 
myself Mr. Conroy is, but we must have a list of 
subscribers published in the papers on account of 
the directors.” 

The Admiral signed his name. 

“‘T shall feel very greatly obliged,’’ he said, “‘ if 
you'll send me word how this plan works out. | 
I'll give you an address which will always find me.” — 

Three weeks later the Admiral was lunching in 
his club. The waiter handed him a telegram. 
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All most grateful to you. Fanny sends kindest 
regards. Fagan.” 


The Admiral finished his luncheon in high good 
humour. His conscience congratulated him on 
having done a kindly deed. 


IV. Spiritless Outcast 


“T must,” I said, “‘ absolutely must, send that 
telegram.” 

The post office was over three miles away. The 
road to it is utterly bleak and unsheltered. The 
weather that day was the worst imaginable. 

“Very well,” she said cheerfully, “ T’ll go with 
you. A good blow will give us an appetite.” 

It seemed likely that we would get the “ good 
blow ” and a soaking as well. I gazed out of the 
window at the rain. It was tearing in long sheets 
across the land. Then I returned to the fire, which 
was warm and comfortable. 

‘* There’s no point in starting before luncheon,” 
I said. ‘‘It may possibly clear up a little in the 
afternoon.” 

It did not clear up. On the contrary, it got 
considerably worse. But the telegram was of real 
importance. We started at half-past two. When 
we emerged from the shelter of the ragged fringe 
of alders which protects the house from westerly 
gales the full force of the wind met us and literally 
staggered us. We tottered backwards a few steps. 
and then clutched hold of each other. She 
shouted something to me which it was quite 
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impossible to hear, but I guessed from the militant 
expression of her eyes that she wanted to go on 
and fight it out with the wind. I caught her by 
the arm, bent my head to the gale, and made a 
struggle forward. We got on, perhaps as much 
as a hundred yards. Then we stopped again. It 
was physically impossible to advance. When that 
particular gust had subsided a little we gained 
another few yards by desperately hard work. I 
—and I suppose she was in like case—was wet 
through in twenty minutes. We both had on 
what are called waterproofs, but the name was 
entirely misleading and the maker of the garments 
ought to be prosecuted for obtaining money by 
false pretences. 

It took us altogether an hour and a half to reach 
the post office, and when we got there I spoiled 
five telegraph forms by dripping over them. 
Then, when I handed in the sixth, damp but 
legible, the postmistress informed me that the 
storm had broken down the wire somewhere 
between her and the nearest town. She offered 
to send my message in by the post car that night 
and held out hopes that it would be dispatched the 
next morning. I thought that the post car was 
very likely to be blown away, but I did not like 
to make tactless objections to a kindly meant plan, 
so I stamped the form and gave it toher. By way 
of expressing our gratitude to the postmistress, _ 
who also keeps a grocery store, we bought from her 
a tin of golden syrup, intending to eat it at tea ~ 
when we got home and were dry. 
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The only difficulty about getting home lay in 
the fact that it was too easy. We were blown 
along the road at a rapid run—so rapid that we 
lost our breaths and had to stop now and then to 
pant. But stopping or even walking was very 
difficult, and we suffered greatly by being obliged 
to go on running when we were no longer able to 
breathe. Our misery was increased by the fact 
that our progress struck us as highly ridiculous, 
and we laughed. The laughter, of course, made 
our breathing worse, and we both got stitches in 
our sides. 

About a mile from home we came on a most 
astonishing thing—a man sitting by the roadside. 
He was the first living creature, except the post- 
mistress, we had seen, and we wondered greatly. 
He sat quite unconcernedly, with a dog at his feet, 
just as a man might sit on a fine summer evening 
after he had done a day’s work. We trotted up 
to him, gasping. Just as we reached him there 
was a slight lull in the storm and we were able to 
stop. I particularly wanted to stop because I 
was filled with curiosity about the man and wished 
to know why he was sitting on the side of the road. 

“It’s a rough evening to be out,’ I said, opening 
the conversation. 

“Tt is,’ he replied. “It surely is a rough 
evening for the likes of you.”’ 

He did not appear to think it even disagreeable 
for himself. Yet he had no overcoat of any kind. 

“It’s a rough evening,” I said, ‘‘ for anyone.” 

Then a gust caught us and we were swept on 
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again. He shouted a reply but all I heard of it 
was a repetition of the words “ the likes of you.” 

After we had become dry again and eaten the 
golden syrup—the tin fortunately proved water- 
tight—I sat down over the fire and meditated on 
that man. He was evidently a tramp, a homeless 
vagabond. If he had possessed a right to any 
shelter he would surely have sought it instead of 
sitting by the roadside. Yet he did not seem to 
be the least sorry for himself. On the contrary, 
he was sorry for us. We were, I think, much 
better fed than he was. We were certainly, in 
spite of the inefficiency of our waterproofs, better 
clad. We had a watertight house, dry clothes, 
and a good fire waiting for us. We carried with 
us a tin of golden syrup. He was nothing but a 
drenched scarecrow without the smallest hope of 
being anything else until the storm blew over. 
Yet he pitied us and not himself. 

I do not suppose for an instant that he was one 
of those philosophers, occasionally met with in 
books, who prefer the hardship of the open road to 
the fetters and comforts of ahome. My acquaint- 
ance among tramps is extensive, and I have never 
yet met one who deliberately chose physical 
misery rather than warmth and food. Besides, 
the man’s face and the tone of his voice gave me a 
clue to his real meaning. He regarded us as some © 
superior order of beings entitled of right to softness _ 
and delicate living, people to whom exposure and 
a wetting are unmerited injustices. For him they © 
were quite natural things, the ordinary experiences 
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of life. To us, according to. his view, they were 
things which we ought not to be called upon to 
suffer. That was the real puzzle about the man. 
Why was he not angry with us for having so much 
when he had so little? Why did not the sight of 
our. waterproofs—he did not know what frauds 
they were—and our tin of golden syrup fill him 
with envious rage? The brown paper in which 
the postmistress had wrapped the tin was washed 
away long before we met him and he could easily 
have seen what I carried. How could he have 
regarded us with friendliness ? How could he be 
sorry for us and not for himself? His patient 
acceptance of hardship for himself was puzzling. 
His unenvious acquiescence in the more fortunate 
lot of others seemed to me more puzzling still. 
That stormy walk and that brief interview with 
the strangely contented tramp happened in IQIo. 
In 1920, ten years later, we were in a different part 
of Ireland, living among trees, gardens, rich fields, 
and pleasant homesteads, instead of the stony hills, 
bare, windswept pastures, and thatched cottages 
of Connemara. Such storms as came on in that 
county were mild affairs compared with the 
raging tempests of the Atlantic seaboard. My 
recollections of the years spent there are not 
chiefly of storms but of warm summer days when 
trees stretched shading branches over a slow- 
moving river, where cattle browsed, knee-deep in 
grass, when flowers flared in rich garden soil; or 
of autumn evenings, still, damp, misty, when 
brown beech leaves fell in whispering showers on 
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the roads and men went jogging home on tired 
horses after their day’s hunting. 

Yet we were uneasily conscious of a gathering 
storm of another kind, very unlike the kindly, 
warm, blustering gales of the West. The country 
was full of rumours of revolution. Stories of black 
deeds followed each other day after day, told 
baldly in the newspapers, repeated with fuller 
details of horror from mouth to mouth. Round 
us, penetrating into our houses and our home-life, 
was a strange sense of enmity. Those with whom 
we had been friends showed themselves coldly 
hostile. Those whom we loved displayed in a 
hundred little ways a feeling of hatred for us 
which was very hard to bear. It was in vain that 
we tried to break down the impalpable barrier 
which had somehow come between us and our 
neighbours. 

At last, one summer day, we spoke plainly to a 
gardener who had been long with us, whom we 
trusted and liked, who—but perhaps we flattered 
ourselves—had once liked us. He was digging in 
the flower border when we came on him, and 
instead of stopping his work in readiness for a 
gossipy chat when we approached he bent sullenly 
over his spade and ignored our coming. 

But we were not content to pass by in silence. 
We spoke about the weather, the greenfly on the 
roses, the early peas, the promise of the apple 
trees. At last, with an effort we got to the thing 
that was in our hearts. It was she, not I, who - 
asked the question, for women have more courage 
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than men in these matters, and I confess that I 
feared a rude or a bitter answer. 

““ James,” she said, “‘ I wish you’d tell us what 
it’s all about. What is this Sinn Féin? What do 
you all want ?”’ 

The man stood up at last, dug his spade into the 
ground, and made ready to answer. I expected to 
hear wild words about “‘ Ireland a Nation,’ about 
the English as bloody oppressors, about indepen- 
dence and liberty; all the stuff of which political 
speeches are composed, the stuff which everybody 
cheers, but no one regards as of any real import- 
ance. I have no doubt that James could, if he 
had chosen, have reeled off whole film lengths of 
that flamboyant oratory. 

Perhaps the memory of old friendship moved 
him to do better for us than that. He looked 
slowly round him, at the garden which his labour 
had created for our delight, at the little cottage 
near the gate in which he lived with his wife and 
children. His eyes wandered to our house, a 
pleasant home, with gables and long windows 
opening on the lawn. In it three maids ministered 
to our modest wants, cooking for us, serving us. 
Once they were smiling girls. Now they were 
sulky, bitter, and unwilling. James stared long 
at the house. It was as if he could see through 
the walls and was reckoning and appraising our 
simple possessions. 

‘“‘ The way of it is this,” he said at last. “It’s 
our opinion that the time has come for us to be 
yous and for yous to be us.” 
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Then he took his spade again and bent over his 
work, plainly determined to say no more. 

There was no need for him to say any more, for 
he had said all that there was to say. In that 
single sentence he had, so it seemed to me, ex- 
pressed the whole meaning of every revolution 
there ever was, or ever will be. We shout large, . 
attractive words—liberty, equality, justice, demo- 
cracy, and so forth—very much as we hang out 
flags on festive occasions. But it is not the flags 
which make the festivals and it is not the words 
which make the revolutions. Men do not care 
enough about abstractions and theories to fight 
for them. At least very few men do. But every | 
now and then the mass of men grasp the idea that 
it is possible for “us to be yous,” for the un- 
privileged to take and keep all good things which 
others have. Then, since the others have plainly 
enjoyed the good things for a long time, a rough 
sense of justice dictates the rest of the formula. 
It is not enough that “us should be yous,’’ there 
follows the bitter hope that ‘‘ yous should be us,” 
and taste the unpleasantness of being bottom dog. 

That is what James felt, and the kindly friendli- 
ness of his nature was soured by it. That is what 
the maids in the house felt, and became our enemies 
instead of our friends. That is what our neighbours 
felt, and scowled at us when they met usin the road. 
And out of that feeling came our Irish revolution. _ 

Ten years before I had wondered at the tramp — 
on the stormswept Mayo road; wondered at him ~ 
because he did not feel the injustice of things as 
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they are. That day in the garden I found myself 
wondering at James and the others because they 
did feel the inequalities of life to be intolerable. 
A complete change had come over people’s minds. 
No two men could be farther apart than James, 
gardener and revolutionary, and the miserable- 
looking, soaked tramp on the side of the road. 

How did the change come about? What 
wrought it? The conditions of life were the same 
in Ig10 as in 1920. There was as much injustice 
at the one date as at the other. The mental 
powers of men, their capacity for understanding 
their surroundings, had not altered. He would be 
a bold optimist who claimed that ten years had 
made any improvement in the general standard of 
education. Yet to the tramp and most of his 
fellows in 1910 the distinction between the “‘ us” 
and the “ yous ’”’ seemed a fixed thing in nature 
and therefore right. To James and his friends it 
was an intolerable evil to be remedied by—I 
suppose by the means actually adopted to remedy 
it, without, as it turned out, much success. 

This, I think, is an interesting subject for 
speculation; but I do not suppose that any 
amount of speculation will get us much nearer to 
the answer. ‘‘ The wind bloweth where it listeth,” 
and that is the way not only of the Spirit of God, 
but of all spirits which fill the souls of men, the 
spirit of the years of contented, quiet gentleness, | 
and the spirit of the days of fierce revolution. 
“We hear the sound thereof, but cannot tell 
whence they come or whither they go.” 
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V. The “ Mary Kate” 


I 


The “ Mary Kate’”’ was a small boat, and it 
was generally agreed by our friends that she 
would drown us before the summer was over. 
Some of these prophets of evil were kind enough to 
express sorrow, which I am sure was genuine. 
Others, people of sterner virtue, held that we 
deserved to be drowned—for buying the “‘Mary 
Kate ”’ as well as for other reasons—and recognized 
that it was wrong to regret the justice of our fate. 
The former owner of the “ Mary Kate ’’ appeared 
to share the general foreboding. In selling the 
boat he laid a horribly suggestive emphasis on the 
fact that she was provided with two lifebuoys, 
each capable of supporting three men. They 
do not look as if they would support one man, 
but I shall experiment with them some calm, 
warm day, near the shore, and find out for certain 
what they will do before I rely on them in a 
storm. 

We took every possible precaution against ill 
fortune. We refused to have the boat handed over 
to us on a Friday, a most unlucky day for any 
enterprise, especially for one connected with the 
sea. We provided ourselves with particularly 
light shoes, suitable for swimmers. Also we 
renamed the boat, a well-known plan for breaking 
any evil habits she might have contracted. We — 
did not actually know that she either upsets or 
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sinks often, but we liked to be on the safe side, and 
her former owner’s insistence on the lifebuoys 
made us suspicious. 

The family council which sat on the question of 
the new name was a very brief one, and ‘“‘ Mary 
Kate” was decided by acclamation without a dis- 
sentient voice or the proposal of an amendment. 
There are no doubt, other more romantic and 
poetic names for boats; but we preferred ‘‘ Mary 
Kate” to any of them. The fact is that we owed 
the boat to a Mary Kate. If it were not for a 
young lady of that name we should not have had 
money enough to buy the boat. It was not that 
we received a legacy from a Mary Kate; such 
luck seldom comes our way, and if it did, we 
should, I trust, perpetuate the name of our 
benefactor on a tombstone and not on the stern 
of a boat. I should not feel it decent to make 
merry in a boat called after the deceased lady 
who had left me money, even if she were a very 
_ distant cousin whom I had never seen. Our 
Mary Kate was the heroine of a novel of which 
the public more or less approved, and for 
which it paid me sufficient money to enable me 
to induce the former owner of the boat to part 
with her. 

The “‘ Mary Kate” arrived in a railway truck, 
which is a humiliating position for any boat to be 
put in. She did not look her best lying upside 
down, tied clumsily with landsman-knotted ropes. 
We patted her sides and tried to cheer each other 
up when we first saw her, but there was no doubt 
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that we felt disappointed. We collected a band 
of nautical men and gave orders that she should be 
carried down to the water’s edge. The comments 
which they made on her were far from en- 
couraging. 

‘Them boats,” said our chief helper, ‘‘is all very 
well in smooth water, the like of what they have 
on the other side of Ireland, but there won’t be 
two days in the whole summer that you'll be able 
to go out in one of them here.” 

There will, unless I am immediately drowned, 
be many more than two days in which I shall sail 
the ‘‘ Mary Kate.’”’ I said so with emphasis and 
was answered with smiles of polite incredulity. 

‘« She’s too light altogether,’’ said the man who 
had hold of her at the stern. ‘“‘I’d rather have a 
boat with more weight in her.” 

Considering the number of men—four—who 
were being paid to carry her, this struck me as 
captious criticism. I said that if she was as light 
as all that I need not give more than half the 
stipulated sum to her bearers. This was, I think, 
a good answer to make. 

“ The like of that yoke I never seen yet.” 

This comment was made after we laid the boat 
down by the man who had carried her mast and a 
good deal of her gear. He had a rope in his hand 
which was fastened to the yard of the sail in a very 
peculiar manner. He held it up, inviting public 
contempt. I had never seen anything like it 
either. The ‘ Mary Kate” is a boat of a class ~ 
not known in the West of Ireland and is rigged in 
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a way we are not accustomed to. I hesitated for 
a minute and then said: 

“That’s the peak halyard. I’d have thought 
any man would have known a peak halyard when 
he saw one.” 

I knew I was wrong even while I spoke. I was 
sorry afterwards that I had been in such a hurry. 
Anyone accustomed to buats knows that a lugsail, 
and the “‘ Mary Kate ”’ is rigged with a lug, has no 
peak halyard. Nobody was taken in. 

A knowing smile went round the group of men 
who were staring at the “‘ Mary Kate.” 

“ Anyhow,” I said, ‘if you were accustomed 
to first-rate boats like this one you’d know what 
that rope is. You’d show more regard for your 
own reputations if you pretended to know.” 

I got my taunt home this time. The man who 
had committed himself to the statement that the 
“Mary Kate”’ was too light turned on his fellow 
and upbraided him. 

“Tt would suit you better, Thomas,” he said, 
“to keep your mouth shut when you're in the 
company of them that knows what they’re talking 
about in the matter of boats.” 

I privately determined to write to the former 
owner of the ‘‘ Mary Kate” and demand a full 
explanation of the uses of this rope. After I get 
his reply I shall take the boat out to a lonely 
place and experiment with the rope until I have 
thoroughly mastered its workings. 

In the meanwhile public opinion about the boat 
was changing. 
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‘“‘ That’s a neat fixing,” said Thomas, “‘ though 
I wouldn’t say that I’d care much for wire ropes 
in a small boat.” 

He pointed to a block through which a wire 
rope ran. It was fastened to the floor of the boat 
near the centre-board case. I knew what I was 
at this time, though I doubt very much whether 
Thomas did. I explained the system of hauling 
down the tackle of the “ Mary Kate’s”’ lug. 

After this the ““‘ Mary Kate’ became something 
of a general favourite. We set up her mast and 
hoisted her two sails on dry land, just to see how 
she looked. I thrilled with pride. She had an 
air of smartness which delighted every one. I 
have sailed for years in other people’s boats. I 
have sailed in poor, shabby boats, which I have 
hired—boats with worn gear and soiled sails. 
Now I should sail, joyfully, triumphantly, and 
proudly, in the “ Mary Kate,” visiting islands 
hitherto unexplored by me. I should bathe out 
of her on hot days in nameless coves. I should 
discover unknown channels. I should beat up 
against wind and tide. I should run free, my 
spinnaker hoisted, over shoal water with my 
centre-board hauled up. I should bake myself in 
sunshine, and saturate myself, body and soul, 
with the sea. If I was drowned in the end I 
should at least die the death of a gentleman in a 


boat of whose appearance I should have no cause ~ 


to be ashamed, which would win praise even from > 


the coast-guards who put forth to bring my corpse 


to shore. 
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II 


They say that there are three hundred and 
sixty-five islands in our bay. They also say that 
if a man were to walk across the end of it, the bluff, 
shoreward base, and were to keep conscientiously 
along the high-tide mark, he would travel two 
hundred miles. By the road, which runs nearly 
straight, the distance is eight miles. I have never 
verified either of these statements, but I am 
inclined to believe that if not absolutely accurate 
they are both substantially true. There is an 
amazing number of islands. There are also very 
long promontories, and creeks which run far 
inland, where the sea wanders along narrow water- 
ways among green fields. You come upon little 
salt-water channels quite unexpectedly at long 
distances from the actual sea, in places where it 
would be natural to look for butterflies, where 
cockles seem absurdly out of place. Therefore it 
is quite likely that the high-tide mark really 
would, if it were really stretched out straight, 
reach right across Ireland and, even farther. 

Such a bay offers glorious opportunities to the 
sea-going explorer. There must be islands which 
no one ever visits and fascinating bays which are 
entirely unknown. We intended to make dis- 
coveries. To all outward appearance we were 
plain, placid people ; but in reality we had in us 
something of the spirit of the great adventurers, 
and our boat, the “ Mary Kate,’ was specially 
suited to our enterprise. She was almost flat- 
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bottomed, and depended for her sailing powers 
upon a centre-board which could be let down or 
pulled up. When it is raised the “ Mary Kate” 
will float in very shallow water. When it is down 
it is possible to run on a rock without doing any 
particular damage, because the centre-board— 
which is not a board but a piece of galvanized 
iron—hits the rock first. Then the alert sailor 
lets go all the sheets and halyards he can lay hands 
on at the moment, and the ‘“‘ Mary Kate’”’ drifts 
sideways into deep water. Such incidents are 
nothing but joy to the true adventurer. 

Very early in our adventuring we explored a 
long bay. It had a narrow mouth, and first we 
did not hope much from it. The wind was light 
and easterly. The tide was ebbing fast. It took 
us some time to persuade the ‘‘ Mary Kate” to 
enter the bay. She had, I imagine, some presenti- 
ment of impending disaster. We took ten short 
tacks dead into the eye of the wind before the 
channel bent sharply northward and we were able 
to slip along easily. Cows came down to the 
water’s edge and stared at us. Two small boys, 
perched on a stone wall, cheered us. Once an 
enterprising fleet of geese swam out to look at us. 
Do geese swim about in the salt sea anywhere else 
in the world? Here they do, and are most 
friendly, welcoming the chance explorer, acting 
the part of the albatrosses of the southern seas.. 
Then suddenly we went aground. There was no 
shock, no horrible rasping of torn planking, such’ 
as steamer passengers, after being rescued in life- 
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boats, describe to newspaper reporters. Our 


centre-board ploughed smoothly into the soft mud, 
and we came quietly to rest. The shore was only 


_a few yards distant on either side. The end of the 


bay was, for all we could see, as far off as ever. 

* Bedamn, but you’re stuck now, so you are! ”’ 

He stood quite close to us at the door of his 
cottage, a venerable man with a long white beard 
and a very tattered suit of clothes. I recognized 
him as Michael Quin, a man who sometimes sails 
a turf-laden hooker into our harbour. He looked 
at us without curiosity, surprise, or even much 
contempt. 

“Ts that you, Michael,’’ I said. ‘ I never knew 
before that it was here you lived.” 

‘You're stuck now,” he said, ‘‘ and the tide’s 
ebbing on you. You'll not get out of that before 
to-morrow morning, anyway.” 

I knew better, or thought I did. It was only 
the centre-board which was stuck. The hull of 
the ‘‘ Mary Kate ”’ still floated. Nevertheless the 
tide ran past us like a river and the water was 


getting visibly shallower. I saw the necessity for 


dealing with the situation promptly. I hauled 
on the centre-board tackle, hauled hard, but for 
some time I hauled in vain. When I did drag it 
out of the mud I found that the “ Mary Kate” 
herself was stuck. 
“ It would be better if you was to take the sails 
off of her and step out yourselves, the two of 
u.’’ 
4 There is a good old crusted yachting joke about 
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getting out and shoving behind in hours of calm. 
I have never met anyone who actually did it, but 
we are probably not the first who have been 
obliged to humiliate ourselves in this way. I 
slipped off my shoes and socks and glanced at 
my fellow-explorer. She looked at Michael and 
hesitated. 

“Tf you’d rather not——” I said; “but I 
expect the water’s quite warm.” 

“It’s not that,” she said, looking at Michael, 
“ but, after all, why should I mind ? ” 

“T’m sure he won't,’ Isaid. ‘‘ He’s accustomed 
toit. Hardly any of the girls here wear shoes and 
stockings.” 

She had hers off in a moment and stepped over 
the side of the boat into the water. 

‘“Bedamn,” said Michael, ‘‘ but that’s great.’ 
It was, however, I’m sure, her courage, not her 
ankles, that he admired. We gripped the gunwale 
of the “Mary Kate” and pushed hard. She 
plunged suddenly forward and then stuck again, 
stuck faster than ever, and the tide swept past us. 
We pushed, straining ineffectually. Then I heard 
a splashing behind me, looked round, and saw 
Michael coming to our aid. He had neither 
removed his boots nor rolled up his trousers. All 
his garments looked as if they were accustomed to 
salt water. 

“ Herself,” he said, “is a fine girl, so she is. 
Devil the finer you’d see from this to America.” 

There could not be very many girls between ; 
that and America, for we were on the West Coast 
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of Connaught, so the compliment was not as 
generous as it might have been. 

Michael was an efficient helper. We all pushed 
together and the ‘‘ Mary Kate ”’ slid sulkily along 
the mud. We shoved her for a good two hundred 
yards, and then, the water having altogether 
deserted the bay, carried her. It was hot work, 
and we trod unexpectedly on sharp stones. 
Michael, of course, did not mind them, and we came 
to appreciate his wisdom in not taking off his 
boots. At last we reached water again, and 
Michael, standing nearly knee-deep, gave us a 
final shove off. 

“The next time we come to this bay,” I said, 
“‘ we'll come on a rising tide.”’ 

““T wouldn’t say,” said Michael, “‘ but it might 
be better if you did, and pleasanter for the young 
lady, though it’s little she minds the like, for she’s 
as fine a girl as ever I seen.” 

The exploring spirit was still strong in us. We 
determined some day to pluck the heart out of the 
mystery of that bay even if the expedition ends, 
as it very likely will end, in our punting the “ Mary 
Kate’ up a muddy ditch and mooring her to a 
haystack. 


Tif 


There was wind outside, far off to westward, 
where the open Atlantic lay in the sunlight. 
There was wind coming to us, too—plenty of it— 
before evening. In the meanwhile we drifted 
down on Dorinch with our sails hanging idle and 
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nothing but the swing of the tide to bear us forward. 
It was hot, very hot, and because luncheon-time 
was near we had two bottles with strings round 
their necks sunk in the water. By this means, ice 
not being possible in the ‘“ Mary Kate” or any 
such boat, we escaped the discomfort of slaking 
our thirst in tepid beer. Right ahead of us, off 
the stony point of the island, lay a hooker, a great, 
black, clumsy-looking boat, cutter-rigged, blunt- 
bowed, bulging in a curious way between the 
gunwale and the water-line. She was moored with 
two ropes, one from the stern, one from the bow, 
and lay broadside on to the island at a distance of 
about six feet from the shore. The water is very 
deep here right up to the land: Standing on one 
of the piled-up boulders it is possible to take a 
header straight into the sea, to dive deep and yet 
not touch the bottom. Between the hooker and 
the shore lay a dinghy, a broad, heavy little boat. 

One man stood in the dinghy, another on the 
shore. They were heaving great stones into the 
hooker. The man on shore lifted a stone in both 
hands and pitched it from him with a sidelong 
swing. The man in the dinghy caught it in both 
hands, swung body and arms together, and hove 
it into the hooker. It fell into her hold noisily, 
and the sound came plainly to us across the still 
water. Sometimes a stone fell with a hollow 
thump, striking the planking of the hooker’s sides ; 
sometimes one fell with a crash, lighting on a pile 
of, stones already there. We drifted slowly 
forward until we came close to the hooker and the 
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labouring men. We flung our anchor ashore and 
it gripped among the boulders at once. It was not 
worth while going to the trouble of taking the 
sails off the “‘ Mary Kate.” She lay there mirrored 
in the calm water a curious contrast to the boat 
beside her. She was a dainty, light, gay young 
girl in a summer frock beside a labour-wearied, 
strained, soiled woman. 

“The world’s greatest contrast,” I said senten- 
tiously, “‘ pleasure and toil. Even here one cannot 
escape the riddle of it. It is forced on us.”’ 

It was not, apparently, forced on the men who 
pitched the stones into the hooker. They stopped 
their work, rubbed the sleeves of their jerseys 
across their brows, and hailed us cheerfully. They 
commented on the weather, on the heat of it, and 
on the stillness of it. They prophesied wind 
before evening. 

“The stones,’ I said, “are for ballast, I 
suppose?” 

“They are. She’s light in the water since we 
left the cargo at the quay, and there’s wind coming. 
We’ll be wanting something to steady her before 
we're home.” 

They came, so they said, from Achill Island. 
They had run in to our quay the day before with a 
light, westerly wind, had discharged their cargo, a 
heavy one, and had drifted down to Dorinch on 
an ebbing tide. The voyage home, across the open 
sea, lay before them. I asked what they had 
brought from Achill. The island has no export 
trade that I ever heard of except lobsters, salmon, 
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young men, and young women. Nowadays these 
all go by train from the railway station on the 
mainland shore of the Sound. 

The men looked at each other for a minute 
before answering. Then the elder of the two 
said : 

“It was white stones we brought.” 

I recollected that in the morning I had seen a 
great pile of white stones lying on the quay. I 
had wondered at the time where they came from. 
We had discussed them at some length. They were 
not common stones, but shiny and unusually white. 

““ What are those stones for ? ’’ I asked. 

““That’s a mystery,” said the man. “ There 
isn’t one on the island knows what they’re for. 
No, nor the captain of the steamer that’s to take 
them to Liverpool doesn’t know. But they’re 
a very particular kind of stone, and they’re worth 
money.” 

Then he told me a story about a stranger, an 
Englishman, who had come to Achill and seen the 
stones. Straightway he had become interested, 
had negotiated with remote authorities and — 
owners, had apparently acquired rights and had 
set to work to quarry out the stone. 

“It’s away off near Keem that the quarry is,” 
said the man, “‘ and he does have men there with 
horses and carts at five shillings a day bringing 
the stone down to Porteen, and tracers along with 
them.” 

= Cracers@?’ 

“ Tracers,’ he said. ‘‘ More horses that you’d 
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yoke on to the front of the shafts the way they’d 
be able to drag the load up the hills. He’s a queer 
man, so he is, for there’s white stones every bit as 
good as them ones down by the shore at Porteen, 
and he could have had them without carting at 
all, but he wouldn’t look at them.” 

“They mightn’t be exactly the same sort of 
stone,’”’ I said. 

“They might not, but they are. For there’s 
no difference between them that I could see, only 
that you’d think the Porteen ones was better, for 
they’re whiter.” 

“What does he want them for ? ”’ 

“ That’s a mystery,” he said. ‘‘ There isn’t one 
that knows, without it’s the man himself, and you 
couldn’t get a word out of him.” 

Then for the first time the younger of the two 
men, the one who stood in the dinghy, spoke. 

“They do say,” he said, “‘that them white 
stones is used for putting upon graves instead of 
marble.” 

“They can’t possibly be for tombstones,” I 
said. ‘‘ They’re not large enough. There wasn’t 
a single one on the quay this morning that would 
have made a cross for a newborn baby.” 

“He might have some way of melting them 
down,” said the young man. 

The idea of monuments cast out of molten stone 
was new tome. It is just possible that there may 
be something in it. But considering the enormous 
expense incurred I doubt if it ever could be com- 
mercially possible. 
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‘‘I wouldn’t wonder,’ said the elder man, 
“but we might have enough ballast in her now, 
and we'd better be getting off.” 

They loosed the mooring ropes, drifted out from 
the land, hauled with leisurely strength on the 
halyards of their brown mainsail, set the jib, and 
slipped away towards the lighthouse. 

The Englishman, pioneer of a new industry, 
discoverer of unrecognized mineral wealth, this 
Englishman, with the energy and enterprise of his 
nation, he and his white stones, his carts, his 
tracers, his hired hooker, has remained to us a 
mystery ever since. Yet on the way home, 
running before the freshening breeze, I made a 
plausible guess at the solution of it. 

“The English,” I said, “having in time past 
taken from us our trade, and our money, are now 
bent on seizing all that is left, are removing our 
island itself by boat-loads. They are beginning 
here in the West, because they think they won’t 
be noticed.” 


IV 


“There was a mackerel sky this morning,” I 
observed. ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder if it blew a bit 
fresh before evening.”’ 

I have an excellent little handbook on the 
weather which I have studied carefully. I am 
now in a position to pose as prophet of wind and — 
rain. I am not yet quite clear about the sunset _ 
which is “ Indian red’”’ and one which is merely - 
‘‘red,”’ nor have I sufficient experience of dawns > 
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at this time of year to be able to say certainly 
whether they are “high” or not. But I am quite 
confident about a mackerel sky. 

“Tom was saying to me this morning,” she 
replied, “ that there’s a change in the moon to-day 

and we may expect a break in the weather.” 

Tom is the man who is paid to look after the 
“Mary Kate’’ when we are not in her. He also 
gives us, gratuitously, instruction and advice. 

“Tom,” I said, “is superstitious. The moon 
has no effect on the weather one way or the other.” 

I was sure of this because a whole chapter of my 
handbook is devoted to ridiculing the idea of there 
being any connexion between the moon and the 
weather. 

_ “You said,” she replied, “‘ that the cook was 
superstitious when she said that the thunder killed 
the chickens in the eggs, but it turned out after- 
wards that the cook was right.” 

It is true that the unhatched chickens were 
found dead after the thunderstorm, but I still 
maintain that it was not the thunder that killed 
them. I feel the greatest contempt for loose 
thinking on scientific subjects. But I decided 
long ago not to argue about those chickens. 

“ Tf it does blow,’’ I said, “‘ and I expect it will, 
the wind will be the consequence of the mackerel 
sky and not of the change in the moon.” 

We were in the “ Mary Kate”’ and a long way 
from any land. We had passed, early in the day, 
beyond the outermost fringe of islands, and were 
tossing about on a sea which had been green 
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earlier in the day but had changed suddenly 
to a purple colour. The wind was undoubtedly 
freshening and the waves began to have curly 
tops. 

“We shall be able to judge to-day,” I said, 
‘“‘ whether the ‘Mary Kate’ is a really good sea- 
boat or not.” 

She made no reply for a time, but I could see 
that she would have preferred trying the experi- 
ment somewhere nearer land. 

“ Don’t you think,” she said, “ that we'd better 
turn back ? ”’ 

The ‘‘ Mary Kate”’ heeled over just then and a 
foaming wave came rushing past. Some of the 
foam bubbled over the gunwale and wet my feet. 
The “‘ Mary Kate,” when she does take in water, 
takes it over the lee counter and the steersman 
gets the benefit of it. 

Perhaps,” I said, “‘ we may as well turn. It’s 
a clear run to the lighthouse, but I don’t want to 
be out too late.” 

The “‘ Mary Kate’’ swung round and I let the 
main-sheet run out. Then she went wallowing 
along, racing forwards on the tops of waves and 
settling softly down into their troughs. Now and 
then she made rushes as if she wanted to escape 
from my control and get her head up into the wind 
again. I took a tight grip on the tiller and felt 
heroic. I have all my life believed that I would 
have made an admirable viking if I had been born 
in the proper country and in the right century. | 
I should have driven a beaked long-ship across the 
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desolate North Sea right into the heart of the 
unknown with daring and joy. I realized the full 
splendour of the old Norse spirit as I sat in the 
stern of the “Mary Kate.” There was what 
marine writers call “‘ a welter ’’ of water around us 
and ahead of us. 

After a while I began to feel a little nervous. 
The sea was certainly getting up and it seemed 
likely that there would be an end to the ‘“‘ Mary 
Kate” if one of the big waves which followed us 
happened to break over her stern. For some 
time neither of us spoke. I kept my eye on the 
lighthouse and:was gratified to see that we were 
rapidly getting nearer to it. 

“This,” she said at last, “‘is a regular storm.” 

“T shouldn’t call it a storm,’ I said bravely. 
“A fresh breeze—nothing more. I told you it 
would blow a bit when I saw that mackerel sky.” 

‘‘It is a storm,”’ she said. 

I was, perhaps a little irritable. Irritation is an 
almost invariable accompaniment of nervousness. 

“ Perhaps,” I said, “‘ you'd like to cut away the 
mast or throw the cargo overboard. I understand 
that those are the proper things to do in moments 
of extreme peril.”’ 

“There’s only the tea basket,” she said. “I 
should be sorry to lose it; but of course if you 
think ms 

I did not see that the sacrifice of the tea basket 
would help us much. The viking spirit had died 
away in me completely. We passed the light- 
house and went staggering up the channel. The 
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waves at this point were remarkably high. I 
quite understand that waves are often spoken of 
as mountainous, although, according to the best 
measurements, no wave is ever as high as a small 
hill. 

‘In a couple more minutes,’ I said, “‘ we shall 
have to gybe.”’ 

“Ts that very dangerous ? ”’ 

“ There’s always an element of risk in gybing,” 
I said. ‘I’d take down the sail, only that if I 
did it’d go into the water and I’d never be able to 
get it out again.” 

We gybed. The boom swung over with what 
seemed terrific force, and for a moment I thought 
I had lost all control of the ‘‘ Mary Kate.” She 
must have suffered a severe shock, but I am proud 
to say she survived it. We got into shelter almost 
immediately afterwards. The sea, under the lee 
of the islands was comparatively calm. 

“We'll anchor here,” I said, ‘‘ and tie down a 
reef,” 

‘“‘ Two reefs,’ she said, “‘ or three.” 

‘Two if you like. Three would make us publicly 
ridiculous. I won’t go farther than two.” 

We tied them down and then ran home com- 
fortably. Tom was waiting for us at the moorings 
with the dinghy. Werather expected something in 
the way of admiration from him. It is not every 
day that a boat the size of the ‘‘ Mary Kate” 
weathers a tempest and comes safe to port. The — 
viking spirit had revived in me a good deal and I . 
wanted to boast of my skill and courage. 
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Tom eyed us critically. 

“You're after reefing the sail,’”’ he said. ‘‘ What 
made you do that?” 

“It’s blowing pretty fresh outside,” I replied. 

Tom eyed the sky and no doubt estimated the 
exact force of the wind. 

“It’s a nice sailing breeze,” he said, “‘ and she’d 
have carried the whole sail for you comfortable. 
I don’t know what made you tie down the reefs.” 

It was then that my companion showed the full 
nobility of her spirit. She braved Tom’s contempt 
and took the whole blame for the reefing on herself. 

“Tt was I,” she-said, “‘ who wanted the reef. 
I was frightened, and I insisted on his reefing the 
sail.” 

I appreciated her self-immolation. I would not 
have owned up to being frightened for a hundred 
pounds. Unfortunately, I do not think Tom 
believed her. He did not say a word, but he 
looked at me, and I could see that he thought even 
less of me than he did before the excuse was 
offered. 


Vv 


The wind was from the south-east, and that, as 
every one familiar with the coast of Connaught 
knows, is a treacherous quarter for the wind to 
come from. A westerly breeze is bluff and 
boisterous, sets great seas rolling across the bar, 
smacks you jovially in the face, and sends showers 
of warm spray flying over you. But a westerly 
wind is honest. Its play is rough horseplay, but 
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you see the worst of it at once. It never lies in 
wait for you with malicious intent. The north 
wind sometimes comes racing down, whitening the 
face of the bay with broken water. It is squally 
and passionate, but the squalls pass and there are 
intervals of pleasant weather. A south-easter is 
different. It lures you with fair promises, and then 
when you are caught lashes fiercely and spitefully. 

We started gaily, trying to forget that the glass 
had dropped during the night with suspicious 
suddenness. We sailed with a free sheet. The 
“Mary Kate’ leaned forward and swept foaming 
along. Perches and buoys were left behind. We 
passed beyond the marked-out channel and went 
reaching and running among the islands. The 
wind had freshened and struck us in squalls. The 
“Mary Kate’ swooped and swerved. The water 
bubbled up round her counter, once or twice 
bubbled over her bows. We left Finaun and 
Inishgowlan, islands with beautiful names, under. 
’ ourlee. Inishraher, windswept, low, and desolate, 
with its little cluster of white cottages, lay to 
windward, and greeted us with the fiercest squall 
we had felt. 

A man might revel in the romance of these 
island names for a whole summer’s day, but we 
were in no mood for sentimentalizing then. We 
raced through the narrow channel between Inishim- 
mel and Inishleague, and then before us, a sheet 
of black water flecked with frequent white, lay 
the broad roads of Dorinch. That island is twin. | 
There are two green mounds linked together by a 
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long ridge of grey boulders. Tides sweep furiously 
round the two horns of it, but the water inside is 
sheltered from any wind except a south-easter. 
The ‘‘ Mary Kate ”’ flew across like a frightened 
creature, stooping in a pitiful way, as if all the joy 
had gone out of her flight. There was, I knew, 
one little nook which might give security to us 
from the fierceness of the squall. I swept the 
“Mary Kate” round in a half circle, edged her 
up into the wind, all a-quiver, her sails fluttering 
out over the starboard side, and heard the centre- 
board grate on the gravel beach. In another 
minute I had the anchor ashore and the sails off 
her. Then we landed, and a squall smote us with 
impotent fury as we climbed the steep beach. 

‘“‘ Now,” I said, ‘‘ we are stuck here for the next 
four hours at least. There is another two hours 
of the ebb to run and we shall have to wait till it 
flows this far again. In the meanwhile we can 
explore the island and have luncheon. After all, 
we might be worse off.” 

Dorinch is not a very exciting island. We had 
landed on the south end of it, and one of the green 
mounds rose straight before us. The other, a 
quarter of a mile to the northward, we could reach 
by crossing a ridge of huge boulders. We could 
see the whole island from where we stood, all of 
it except the northward slope of the farther mound. 
Still, it was plain that we might be worse off— 
much worse off. Our case was very nearly that 
of Gonzalo. We had given “ a thousand furlongs 
of sea for an acre of barren ground.”’ 
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I lit a pipe, made quite sure that the “‘ Mary 
Kate’ was absolutely safe, and then we started 
across the boulders to find out all we could about 
the far end of the island. We did not expect 
anything very interesting. There were a few 
sheep grazing on the slopes, a young bullock with 
his back to the wind, and the ruin of a cottage 
cowering under the hill. I had heard that there 
was a well on the island. I proposed to find the 
well. Not that we wanted water, but because 
there would be some interest in the search. As 
we crossed the boulders the squalls swept over us 
and got worse. We climbed the hill and stared 
over the bluff which faces the Atlantic. Far out 
we saw a white-sailed boat beating up close- 
reefed, but even so, borne down now and then till 
“her sides drank water and her keel ploughed 
air.” Then we turned to descend the slope. 
From the ruin of the cottage below rose smoke. 
On the beach, in a sheltered nook, lay a black boat 
overturned. 

“ These,’”’ I said, “‘ must be other storm-bound 
mariners. Let us go and sympathize with them. 
Let us find out what they think the weather is 
going to do.” 

“T am afraid,” she said, ‘“‘ that we haven’t 
enough luncheon for a large party.” 

““ They won’t,” I said, “‘ expect us to feed them. 
They can’t have been here long enough to be 
starving.” 

We came upon them. Four men, ragged- 
looking, unkempt, and sea-stained, sat cowering, 
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under the broken wall. They had a fire burning 
on what had once been the cottage hearth, and on 
it, perilously balanced, a kettle which steamed. 
In the ashes on the outskirts of the fire stood a 
black teapot. Half of a large loaf of home-made 
bread lay on the ground. The men had tin mugs 
in their hands. They were breakfasting. 

“A rough day,” I observed, by way of intro- 
duction, repeating my remark in Irish to show that 
I too was a native of the common motherland. I 
was answered in Irish and English, and learned by 
degrees that these men had started early in May 
from somewhere down in the south of Connemara 
and had voyaged for a month or more round our 
wild coasts catching lobsters. They landed on 
islands and in other desolate places, slept under 
their overturned boat at night, camped out and 
ate rough meals for months at a time. Now and 
then they made their way up to some port and 
sold their lobsters by dozens and scores to 
merchants, who in their turn—our friends were of 
opinion that in the end the lobsters went to 
Engiand but they did not know. 

We left them after a while, and went back 
across the boulders to our own Dorinch Beg. There 
we philosophized pleasantly in a sheltered hole, 
pretending not to know that it had begun to rain. 

“There is,’ I said, ‘‘a fishmonger’s shop in 
London, just outside Victoria Station. I have 
often stopped to look at the lobsters spread out 
on the marble slab—splendid lobsters. It’s queer 
to think——” : 
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We looked out at the foam-flecked bay, the 
desolate grey boulders, the poor, salt-soaked grass. 
We listened to the howling gusts. We thought of 
the men who crouched in the ruined cottage. It 


was queer to think of the rattle of the buses, the © 


roar of the Victoria traffic, the taxis, the sharp 
Cockney talk, and the lobsters, the same lobsters. 
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I REMEMBER—though I have forgotten all 
else that was in it—one scene from a novel 
which was popular when I was young. Many 
details even of that scene have escaped my 
memory; but the main theme remains. An 
elderly gentleman received the verdict of the 
doctor whom he consulted and had to face the 
fact that he was a dying man. He was a good 
fellow, comfortably rich, on excellent terms with 
the fellow-members of his club. He had got 
through life without doing anything very wrong. 
He had conformed to all the conventions, even to 
the point of attending church with fair regularity. 
He subscribed to many charities. He had always 
been ready to give a helping hand to anyone in 
need. He had no real enemies but many friends, 
and among them a clergyman of about his own 
age, the rector of his parish. 

I may have got some of these details wrong, but 
my general impression of the man is clear. The 
type is not uncommon. Probably every one 
knows a dozen of these amiable, harmless, pleasant- 
mannered, quite undistinguished old gentlemen. 

To him, during his illness, the rector came and 
said—I forget exactly the words, but I know he 
offered comfort, the comfort of the Christian belief 
about the life after death. His friend listened to 
him patiently, and said, “ Amen,” when the rector 
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prayed. He recognized that what ought to be 
said, according to received conventions, had been 
said, and what ought to be done had been done. 
Then when all that was over he turned to the 
rector and said : 

“T wish you’d tell me, speaking simply as man 
to man, is there anything in all that? I mean to 
say: Well, we’ve always been good friends and 
I'd like to know, apart from your being a parson, 
and so forth, what your own real opinion is.” 

The memory of that imaginary scene came back 
to me once with extreme vividness. It was in 
France during the war, and I was standing under 
the veranda roof of a little estaminet, seeking 
shelter from a blustering sleet-storm while I 
waited for some passing lorry which might carry 
me whither I wanted to go. I had one companion, 
a young fellow, perhaps twenty years of age. He 
had that morning received orders to join his 
battalion at the front, in what was understood to 
be a particularly dangerous place. He was excited 
and nervous. Like many young Englishmen of 
his class and temperament he hid his nervousness, 
or tried to hide it, with an assumption of gaiety. 
He laughed when there was nothing to laugh at 
and made pointless jokes. 

We had a long time to wait for the lorry we 
hoped for. The sleet beat into our shelter and we 
were most uncomfortably cold and wet. The boy 
stopped joking at last and stood silent for a 
minute or two. Then quite unexpectedly he said 
to me: 
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“Look here, padre, I hope you won’t mind my 
asking you, but do you think there’s anything 
_ afterwards? I mean to say if a fellow gets 
knocked out. I know what you’re bound to say, 
being a padre and all that. But that’s not what 
I want. I'd like you to tell me what you really 
think.” 

Then after a little pause he went on: 

“You mustn’t think I’m an atheist or anything 
like that. I’m not that sort of fellow at all. 
Never went in for being brainy, and so forth. In 
fact, I’ve always been a Christian, more or less. 
Learnt my Catechism when I was a boy, tried to 
keep fairly straight in a general way, said my 
prayers more or less, and—and—went to Com- 
munion sometimes, with my mother, you know. 
But—well I’m up against it now and I’ve a sort 
of feeling that I’ll not come back. Rotten thing 
to talk of, I know, but there it is. And what I 
want to get at is whether there’s anything after- 
wards or not. I know it’s rather cheek asking 
you a thing like that, but—I wish you'd tell me 
your own real opinion.” 

There are, I suppose, a great many people in the 
position of the old gentleman in the novel and that 
young man in France. When we are young, when 
we are middle-aged and very busy, even when we 
come to be old, death seems a long way off, and 
we are not compelled to establish for ourselves any 
belief about the afterwards. Most of us are content 
to assent to, or at least not to dissent from, the 
Christian creed. We even say, “‘I believe in the 
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resurrection of the body ”’ and “‘ in the life of the 
world to come.” We are not intellectually dis- 
honest. We do believe these things in so much as 
it has never occurred to us to disbelieve them, or 
indeed to think about them in any earnest way. 

There are, certainly, some men who find them- 
selves compelled, even in early life, to face the 
question of what is to be expected afterwards. Is 
it annihilation, the blowing out of the light of a 
candle which after the last lingering spark darkens 
is no more? Is it absorption into some greater 
Being, the river waters merged at last, after all 
their flowing, in the vast sea? Is it the Christian’s 
“everlasting life’’ which he calls a ‘sure and 
certain hope’’? There are those, certainly, who 
face the question, but I think they are not very 
many. Most of us are content to live and work, 
to follow the best we know and to try to do our 
duty untroubled by the numbing fear of utter 
death at the end, uncheered and unsustained by 
any real belief in a greater and better life. 

It is a curious and interesting thing to notice 
that the earlier books of the Old Testament have 
scarcely anything to say about the life beyond the 
grave. To usit seems that religion is so intimately 
bound up with belief in the after life that the 
whole structure of our faith disappears unless we 
hold that article of the faith. But these religious 
pioneers, the prophets, psalmists, and law-givers 
of God’s chosen people left that subject alone. 
And yet it was they who laid the foundations for | 
the faith of Christendom. They believed that 
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certain great truths had been revealed to them: 
“ Hear, O Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lord.”’ 
_ They believed that God had taught them, in the 
thunders of Sinai and otherwise, what is right and 
what is wrong. They did not think that anything 
beyond the grave had been revealed to them, and 
it is possible to doubt whether they believed in 
any future life at all. Certainly they were not 
eager or troubled about the matter. When their 
time came to die they seem to have been anxious 
about what would happen on earth after their 
time—about their children, their grandchildren, 
their country. But they do not seem to have 
- thought very much about what was in store for 
themselves, elsewhere, not on earth. There is 
little or no trace in the earlier Jewish literature of 
speculations about the future life such as occupied 
pagan philosophers. Experimental dabbling in 
the occult they regarded as an unclean business. 
They were apparently satisfied not to ask questions 
or to seek revelations about the afterwards. Yet 
these men were the world’s most earnest, and, 
until the coming of Jesus Christ, the world’s 
greatest religious teachers. 

It cannot have been that they did not want to 
know. All men want to know the answer to the 
great enigma. We can tell by some of their 
writings, especially some of the Psalms, that they 
did want to know. Read the words of King 
Hezekiah after he had recovered from his sickness 
and you will see how intensely he wanted to 
know what lay beyond the veil. But it seems that 
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these prophets and teachers deliberately refrained 
from trying to find out. Over and over again they 
assert the truths which had been shown them. 
They struggle passionately to establish the law of 
God. They were enthusiasts for righteousness, 
and few men, before or since, have burned as they 
did with a passion for doing right and being good. 
But they did not attempt to discover or pretend 

to know what lay in Sheol, the darkness beyond. 
Afterwards, when the later books were written, 
we see the beginnings of the belief in another life 
and the desire to know becomes articulate. But 
even then the great religious teachers of the Jews 
refrained from speculation and the hatred of what 
we call spiritualism became more intense than 
ever. Many men in our time see no harm in 
making attempts to establish communication be- 
tween this world and the other, to pass messages 
from those who still live here to those who, as _ 
we hope, are living elsewhere. Such communica- 
tion, if we could really establish it, would seem to 
offer a certain proof of survival after death; and 
the search for some point of contact between the - 
living and the dead may be regarded as a legitimate 
effort. To the Jewish prophets it seemed detest- 
able, contemptible, and wrong. Isaiah would not 
have purchased the certainty of the life beyond 
the grave at the expense of degrading himself by — 
intercourse with “‘ ghosts which peep and mutter.” _ 
_ In his opinion ignorance was better than know-— 
ledge obtained in that way. 
Perhaps this is the most wholesome, in the full _ 
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sense of the word the sanest, way to go through 
ite, and we have no reason to lament if we can 
keep toit. Yet there are times when this position 
becomes impossible. Perhaps we are suddenly 


_ brought to realize the fact that we ourselves must 
die. That was what happened to the man in the 
_ novel and to my friend in the sleet-storm in France. 


Then for our own sakes we passionately want to 
know, if knowing is possible. But this desire seems 
to me less common than we are inclined to suppose. 
We think that if a man is on the very verge of death 


he must want to know what is to happen next. 


But it is not always so. It is not even commonly 
so. For most men the arrival of the supreme 


moment has been preceded by a weary period of 


physical suffering. The body is worn and wasted. 
The mind has lost its power, even the power of 
expectation. The spirit is depressed with weak- 
ness, is sympathetic with the decay of the home 
God formed for it. Neither brave words nor clear 
vision nor great anxiety about what lies beyond 
are commonly found among the dying. Very 
often, too, a certain self-forgetfulness which we 
cannot but praise fixes the thoughts of him who is 
to go more on the grief of the parting and the 


foreseen desolation of those who are left than on 


the hope of the breaking forth of glory when the 
veil is lifted. From the mouth of the dying man 
come, haltingly, words meant to be comfortable. 
But they form no message about the beyond. 
That they are spoken from the grave’s brink adds 
only a great pathos to the familiar attempts at 
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consolation with which we who are left try to 
lighten the mourner’s grief. 

Pious people used to find much interest in stories 
of the last hours before death, in the details of how 
this one and that made an edifying end. The | 
literature of death-bed scenes is less common now 
than it used to be, partly, no doubt, because we 
feel that most stories of the kind are morbid, but © 
chiefly because we recognize the fact that death, | 
—the actual passing of the soul—is seldom 
edifying, and, most often, for the onlookers, 
merely painful. We get little light, if any, on our 
great problem by watching the last moments of 
those who are very soon to read the answer to the 
riddle. Sometimes, indeed, even in the hour of | 
death, the spirit is so far triumphant over bodily 
decay as to recognize the supreme importance of 
the crisis through which it is passing. The world 
beyond is realized, is felt, is almost seen. This 
world and all that life in it has meant is seen too, 
not any longer as a succession of incidents of 
which the nearest alone seem great, but as a whole 
with all its days in true perspective. From these 
rare men who even in the hour of death’s victory 
seem to triumph over it there is some hope that we 
may learn something. But how much? Perhaps 
no more than just what the last emotion is to be. 
Is it to be joy or fear? Shall we be absorbed with 
regret in looking backwards or rapt in expectation 
of what is tocome? Will joy and fear, regret and 
hope, all alike yield to an over-mastering curiosity. 
about what that other world is like? Will doubt | 
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for the last time harass us? Or may we look for 
the extreme beatitude of the satisfaction at length 
of the desire for fuller life ? 

Most often it is not simply for our own selves 
that we want to achieve some certainty about 
what comes afterwards. Wecan face the unknown 
when we have to face it, even if our spirits are not 
dulled by the anodynes of pain and weakness. 
Our chief desire is to find out what has happened 
to others, those we love who have gone from us, 
especially if they have been taken away unnatur- 
ally and untimely while they are still young. 
Here we find the reason for the increase in the 
craving to know which has come on us in the 
years which followed the war. 

_To many men and women now spiritualism 
seems to offer the shortest cut to certainty, per- 
haps the only direct way of obtaining what we 
want. If we could establish connexion between 
the living and the dead, by any means, through 
any medium, then the question of man’s survival 
after death is settled. We should know, with a 
certainty beyond doubt, just as we know that 
men live in Australia when they write letters to 
us or send us telegrams. 

But against spiritualism the Christian Church 
has definitely set its face, though at first sight it 
seems strange that it should oppose what may be 
regarded as an experimental way of demonstrating 
the truth of one of the most fundamental articles 
of the Christian creed. I can understand a 
spiritualist wondering at the Church’s opposition. 
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“ Surely,” such a man might argue, ‘‘ the Church 
must be sympathetic with our attempts to com- 
municate with those who are gone, for our success, 
if we achieve it, will strengthen the Christian 
religion and deepen religious life. Why should it 
be regarded as right to believe blindly by a mere 
effort of faith and wrong to try to prove the 
things we believe ? ”’ 

It does not appear that the Church makes any 
very satisfactory defence of its attitude. The 
lives of saints are full of stories of visions and 
revelations, which are, if they are anything at all, 
just what the spiritualist is seeking. What is the 
difference, the moral difference, between the 
ecstatic saint and the medium in a trance? Why 
should loving attachment to the one be right and 
intercourse with the other wrong? To this ques- 
tion there is only one answer given: The saints, 
because they were saints, were in spiritual touch 
with good beings, the spirits and souls of the 
righteous. The ordinary medium, who makes no 
pretence to be a saint, is very likely to get into 
touch with evil beings, and while communion with 
saints is right, communion with devils is wrong. 

That is what the Church’s objection to spiritual- 
ism comes to, if it is worked out logically, and that 
is not a very convincing argument. It involves 
the belief in a world of spirits, both good and evil, _ 
which is very difficult, because it is strange to our 
ordinary ways of thought. And in the end, even 
granting the existence of such beings, it only comes ~ 
to this : such-and-such ways of research are highly 
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dangerous, therefore it is better to avoid them. 
To which the spiritualist may very well reply : 
“T admit the risk, but for the sake of what I 
hope to achieve I am ready to face it, even if it 


_ were ten times as great as it is.” Why should a 


man who says that be branded as a sinner and not 
honoured as a hero ? 

In fact, however, the Church’s objection to 
spiritualism is not the result of a reasoned theology, 
but the expression of an instinct common among 
men of sound and wholesome minds. Isaiah was 

-not contemptuous about ghosts that peep and 
mutter because he thought they would do him any 
harm, though he would perhaps have admitted 
that they might. He objected to the spiritualism 
of his day because it struck him as a disagreeable 
and degrading business. His feeling was like the 
objection which many of us feel to the psycho- 


_ analysis of Freud. Pressed to justify our attitude 


all we really have to say is this: ‘‘ We don’t like 
it. It may be science but it’s certainly nasty. 
We would rather struggle along somehow without 
the science than mess ourselves up with smelly 
things.”’ Christianity, though the Church often 
manages to obscure the fact, is an open-air, sun- 
shiny affair with fresh sea breezes blowing it along 
and the glitter of waves all about it. The man who 
‘delights in it does not want to spend his time 
grubbing about in the gloom for creatures that 
crawl under dank stones, colourless, soft, slow- 
moving, wormy things. There may be such 
creatures. Very likely there are, and it is possible 
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that a knowledge of their nature might teach us 
something about the beginning or the ending of 
life ; but we would rather do without the know- 
ledge than sacrifice our share of the sunshine and 
the cheerfulness. 

It is the existence of this instinct and not the 
theoretical justification of it which is the strength 


of the Church’s objection to spiritualism. The 
normal, healthy, commonplace man or woman 


feels that the Church is right and does not worry 
about the reasons. 

But it is just those who are not at the moment 
either normal or commonplace who are inclined 
to resort to spiritualism. They have perhaps 
suffered great grief. They are intolerably lonely 


through the loss of someone dear to them. They | 


are consumed with a thirst for certainty, for 
absolute knowledge about the world beyond the 
grave. It is no use appealing to the instinct 


which makes the rest of us avoid ghosts, for the | 
instinct is no longer in them. Nor do I suppose 


that it is much use making any other appeal. Yet 
there is just this which should be said. Men have 
been at this spiritualistic business for thousands 
of years, and they have never in all that time got 
anything really satisfactory out of it in the way of 
proof of the reality of life after death. Is success 


at all likely now? This is not a case in which the. 


advance of science or an increased skill in making - 


instruments gives us a better chance of attaining 


knowledge than our fathers had. We are more: 
likely to discover the truth about the canals on 
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Mars than men were two hundred years ago, 
because we have more knowledge of astronomy 
than they had to start from, and because we have 
far better telescopes. We stand a better chance 
of finding the origin of cancer than men did in 
1850, because we have accumulated a lot of know- 
ledge about germs and cells and such things which 
they had not got, and also because we have greatly 
improved our microscopes. But the spiritualist of 
the twentieth century is in no better position than 
the Egyptian priest who lived several thousand 
years before Christ or the medicine man of the 
Stone Age. There is no accumulated knowledge. 
The investigator to-day starts with no advantage 
over the first spiritualist of all, whoever he was. 
Nor can he hope for success through the use of 
improved instruments, for he uses no instruments, 
unless bells and tambourines are instruments, and 
for centuries they have scarcely altered at all. 
This makes spiritualism to-day rather a hopeless 
business. 

And the position of our English spiritualists 
seems peculiarly bad. They do no even start 
fair, in the same position as an investigator 
thousands of years ago. It is, I think, generally 
admitted that our minds are inferior in some ways 
to the minds of men of other races. We have not 
the intellectual subtlety of the Alexandrian 
Platonists or of those Levantine Greeks who 
devised the Christological heresies. So far from 
being able to think out things as they did, we very 
often cannot even follow their thoughts where 
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they are expressed in words and written down for 
us. In mysticism we are inferior to high-caste 
Indians, which is one of the things which makes 
the work of our missionaries difficult. Our 
superiority—if, indeed, it is a superiority—lies 
in our capacity for thinking about and dealing 
with concrete things more efficiently than other 
men. We are better governors and better 
engineers than the Indians are, but we are worse 
mystics. That is why, even in our spiritualism, 
we continually get mixed up with material things 
and find ourselves interested in the forms which 
cigars or whiskies and sodas take in the other world, 
things which no real mystic would dream of 
inquiring into. The fact that we are Westerns 
and not Easterns handicaps us severely at the 
start in all spiritualistic and mystical investigation. 
To pit ourselves against Mahatmas from Tibet in 
work of this kind is very much as if a man partially 
colour-blind insisted on trying to rival Titian as a 
painter. 

Just as some men shrink from spiritualism 
through a kind of innate fastidiousness, so there 
are others who will not allow themselves to be 
satisfied with the kind of ‘certainty about the 
future life which comes from submission to 
authority, the authority of a supposedly divine 
teacher, or from indulgence in religious emotion. — 
It is possible to get rid of all doubt and uncertainty | 
by determining to recognize the Church or the 


Bible as infallible. Once we have done that we | 


are, of course, quite sure about the future life. — 
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The Church says that we live on and that finally 
our bodies rise again. The Bible, for once in com- 
plete agreement with the Church, says so too. 
Whichever authority we bow to, the matter is 
settled for us. And this submission cannot be 
a very difficult thing, for a large number of men 
accomplish it. They undoubtedly get a kind of 
certainty ; but there is this weakness about their 
position: the certainty is likely to break down at 
the very moment when it is wanted most. I 
think that the old gentleman in the novel and the 
young officer whom I met in France both had that 
kind of comfortable certainty. They had placidly 
accepted the teaching of the Church or the Bible, 
or perhaps of both, and they never doubted about 
the future life until the time came when it was of 
vital importance not to doubt. Then, unfortu- 
nately, they did doubt, and authority was no use 
to them at all. They found it necessary to get 
back behind the official statements—the things 
which priests were “‘ bound to say ’’—and they 
found themselves groping about for nothing better 
than the “‘ real opinion’ of men who, for one reason 
or another, seemed to them to be honest. 

The certainty arrived at by emotional experience 
is little better. We believe as a consequence of 
feeling intensely, and I suppose such belief would 
be fairly satisfactory and at least as enduring as 
the original emotion if we were not haunted by 
the fear of having drugged ourselves. Opium is 
said to induce delightful dreams which seem to be 
realities. Champagne produces a similar effect. 
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After drinking a few glasses of it we find that our 
troubles and fears are quite imaginary and unreal. 
Life is an exceedingly rosy affair and all is going 
well with us in a world full of pleasant things and 
nice people. But the wise man hesitates to rely 
on what seem to him to be certainties in the hour 
of his exaltation. We are troubled by the same 
distrust of faith achieved through religious emotion. 
Things may be as they seem after we have drunk 
good wine. But there is a horrible possibility 
that in reality they are what they seemed like 
when we were fasting, cold, and wet. We are 
certain about the life beyond when we are shouting 
“ Hallelujah” at a revivalist meeting, or with 
eyes, ears, and noses delighted, wrapt in adoration 
at High Mass. And the certainty remains until 


—as is sure to happen sooner or later—we have to _ 


ask ourselves whether we have been drinking some 
spiritual champagne. 

Perhaps it is best not to seek for certainty at 
all—at least not for that kind of active, intel- 
lectually realized certainty which follows, or ought 
to follow, successful search. The other, the passive 
certainty, if that can be called certainty which is 
no more than refraining from search and doubt 
and questioning, most simple men have. They 
may very well be content with it until they are 
violently shaken out if it, and that is a thing which 
may not happen at all—in fact, does not happen 
to most men. If we can go on saying, “‘ I believe 
in the life everlasting,” without asking questions 
or probing deep into our hearts, then we ought to 
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be satisfied. And the very fact that the necessity 
for probing and questioning is not forced on us 
seems to me to show that it is not God’s will that 
we should probe and question. If He wanted us 
all to search and experiment, as no doubt He does 
want some of us sometimes, He would set us in 
the presence of a clear realization of the swift and 
inevitable coming of death when not to search and 
ask would be impossible. Then we should have to 
face the great problem, each for himself, and either 
grope among ghosts, make the renunciation of 
our intellect to authority, drug ourselves with 
emotion, or else just set our teeth and endure the 
grim uncertainty. 

But this kind of being forced is rare, and, in the 
earlier years of life at least, is the fate only of a 
_ few. 

As to the later years—there is a kind of quiet 
certainty which comes, as I believe, to all simple 
men of good intent. It comes without effort on 
our parts, without the tears and blood and sweat 
of our endeavour. It comes without our seeing 
or knowing of its coming. Only when we need it 
then we have it. It is there. Perhaps to our 
amazement it is there. It is the gift of God. 

It was to the Jews and through them to the 
Gentile Church that the hope of everlasting life 
became sure and certain. Yet it was the Jews 
who, of all people, at first speculated least, fought 
least, questioned least about the afterwards. 
Does this seem strange ? 

Perhaps it is not strange, but in accordance with 
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God’s ways of working, that the great revelation 
came at last to those who were for so long content 
simply to hold on to such truth as they knew and 
to do their best to go steadily along the plain way 
of being good. Did not Jesus say, “‘ If any man 
will do My will he shall know of the doctrine ”’ ? 

“Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter,” said the wise old sceptical preacher. 
“Fear God and keep His commandments, for 
this is the whole duty of man.” 

If that were all and no word remained to be 
added, even then we might feel content. For 
there is nothing greater or better than just to do 
the right, careless of consequences, and to march 
on although it is into impenetrable gloom. But 
that is not all, nor are we left to the grim task of 
duty doing without hope. The God within 
_ speaks to the man who listens and obeys, speaks 
more and more clearly to the man who steadily 
tries to do the right. The God without comes 
nearer and makes all things plain to us, if only we 
are faithful in undisputed simple things, if we do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly. Though at 
first our eyes and minds are blind and no vision 
comes, though our ears are deaf and we hear no 
songs of the distant Zion, yet if we persevere in 
trying to be good God’s face in the end will be 
plain to us and God’s voice audible, and we shall 
indeed believe in the resurrection and everlasting 
life after death. 
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3 Rea story is told for the encouragement of 
those who still believe in the old-fashioned, 
Charles Dickens style of Christmas, when nice 
things happened unexpectedly to people who had 
very few nice things during the other seasons of 
the year. It may, perhaps, also help to cheer 
others among us who fear that all romance has 
gone out of charity, killed by the systematic 
economies of scientific philanthropists. I divulge 
no names except my own. People who do kind 
things often dislike having their names made 
public. The other people who have the kindness 
done to them not only sometimes but always 
shrink from publicity. I can afford to let my own 
name be known because I appear in the story 
neither as a benefactor nor as one of those benefited. 
The first scene of the little drama is laid in the 
cabin of an Atlantic liner in mid-ocean. The time 
is early spring. There were present a little girl 
and her father. I have never seen the little girl, 
but I am sure that I should like her if I did, for 
she has a romantic, an imaginative spirit. She set 
her heart on writing a message, sealing it up in a 
bottle, after the manner of old-time mariners who 
suffered shipwreck, and dropping the bottle over- 
‘board. The father was as nice as his little 
daughter. Instead of snubbing her for having 
silly fancies he went to the steward and got a 
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bottle. The little girl addressed an envelope to 
herself at her home in New York. - She wrote a 
little note requesting the finder of the bottle to 
post the envelope. She put these two papers into 
the bottle, which was then carefully corked and 
sealed and dropped overboard. This was in mid- 
ocean, three days out from New York. 

The next scene took place in the sitting-room of 
a New York hotel. There was present at first a 
man who always loses his temper when anyone 
rings him up on the telephone. I am that man, 
and I lost my temper that morning, because I was 
rung up while I was trying to write an article for 
a magazine. The offender at the other end of the 
wire turned out to be the editor of the magazine I 
was writing for. I told him sternly that he could 
not get his article before it was written, and that 
the oftener he rang me up the longer I should be 
in writing it. He replied with surprising mildness 
that I might take my own time about the article 
and that he wanted to see me on quite different 
business. I told him, grudgingly, that he might 
come round to my hotel, and he came. He spread 
out before me a letter from a man whom I shall call 
Thomas O’Flaherty Pat, because that is not the 
least like his real name. He lived on the West 
Coast of Ireland and he had found a bottle on the 
seashore with a letter and an envelope in it. He 
sent the envelope to the ‘‘ gracious lady ’’ whose 
name it bore, and he asked that she, of her charity, 
would help him, since he was poor and had ‘a 


long, weak family.” It happened that the father 
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of the “gracious lady”’ was the friend of my 
editor, and my editor knew that I had lived in 
the West of Ireland. He wanted me to tell him 
whether the story in Thomas O’Flaherty Pat’s 
letter was true. I could only reply, in words 
which Thomas O’Flaherty’s youngest child might 
have used, ‘It might.’”’ We composed a cable 
and sent it to a friend of mine who lived near the 
spot where the bottle was found. We asked for 
all the information about Thomas O’Flaherty Pat 
which could be crammed into our prepaid reply. 
The answer came speedily. Every word in the 
letter was true. The poverty of the O’Flahertys 
was, if anything, understated. 

That was thesecond scene. There was obviously 
another one between it and the first, but I cannot 
describe it. I was not present, nor have I heard 
the story told by anyone who was. I imagine a 
man, sad and burdened with care and debt, going 
forth from a windswept cottage to escape the eyes 
of children who looked to him for bread which he 
had not got to give. I imagine him, with some- 
thing of a poet’s soul, going to brood over his 
misery beside the waves of the sea, of which the 
prophet said long ago, ‘‘ There is sorrow on it, that 
it cannot rest.’”’ I imagine that he found there 
among the rocks, left by the tide upon a bed of 
seaweed, a bottle, corked and sealed. I imagine 
that he bore it home, and, in the chimney corner 
by the light of the turf fire, opened it and painfully 
deciphered the papers it contained. That scene 
comes between the first and the second. If any 
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reader of this story thinks he can imagine it better 
for himself let him do so. He is as likely to hit 
upon the truth of what happened as I am. 

The third scene took place on Christmas Eve, 
and again I must rely upon my imagination. But 
there are certain facts. A shopkeeper, well 
reputed as a man honest in his dealings with the 
poor, received a cheque and a request that he 
would place the sum it represented to the credit 
of Thomas O’Flaherty Pat. That morning O’Fla- 
herty received a letter bidding him go to the shop 
and buy—buy food and clothes and boots and 
blankets more lavishly than he had ever bought 
before in his life or ever hoped to buy. That same 
day the postman brought to the remote cottage 
by the sea parcels of toys and sweets, common- 
place things to the little girl in New York, but very 
wonderful, a fairy dream of Christmas joy, to a 
group of children in Connaught who had little 
enough of such joys in life. 

Far away in New York was the “ gracious lady ” 
whose heart was full of romantic fancy, who bid a 
not unwilling father send the money which proved 
to one Irish peasant at least, that a favourite 
saying of the people is true after all. ‘‘ Sure God 
is good,” they say, when trouble threatens to 
overwhelm them. And they are right. God is. 
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13. Travelling Companions oo 


HE great liner, with her hundred and fifty 
first-class passengers, left Liverpool at four 
o'clock in the afternoon. The hundred and fifty 
passengers settled down, and each in his own way 
prepared to be comfortable, or uncomfortable, for 


a week. Next morning Mr. Chester, who never 


suffered from sea-sickness, sat down in the smoking- 
room and lit his pipe. Mr. Chester was an English- 
man. Had he been an American he would have 
lit a cigar. Sir William Benson also sat down in 
the smoking-room and lit a pipe. He, too, was an 
Englishman. 

Mr. Chester did not look at Sir William. Sir 


_ William did not even glance at Mr. Chester. 


After dinner Mr. Chester lit his pipe again and 
ordered a Benedictine. Sir William, sitting on the 
next seat, lit his pipe and ordered a liqueur brandy. 
Neither man looked at the other. 

Next morning Sir William was in the smoking- 
room first. Mr. Chester entered ten minutes later. 
They sat near each other. Sir William glanced at 
Mr. Chester. Mr. Chester looked the other way. 

On the third morning Mr. Chester looked at Sir 
William. Sir William was, as it happened, looking 
at Mr. Chester. Their eyes met. They both 
turned round and looked in opposite directions. 

On the fourth morning Sir William nodded when 
Mr. Chester sat down. Mr. Chester, making a 
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barely perceptible motion of his chin, nodded 
back. 

On the fifth day Mr. Chester said, ‘‘ Morning.” 

Sir William considered the situation for a 
minute. He was not a man who rushed headlong 
into intimacies. Then he too said, ‘‘ Morning.” 

On the sixth day after dinner—this was not one 
of the swift ships—Mr. Chester spoke at greater 
length. 

“ Beastly thing, this crossing,’’ he said. 

Sir William sipped his brandy and replied, 
‘ Beastly.” 

Next day, the seventh of the voyage, the steamer 
slipped slowly past the statue of Liberty. Mr. 
Chester and Sir William stood together on the deck. 

‘* Pleasant trip,” said Sir William. 

** Very,” said Mr. Chester. 

Half an hour later a dozen fussy tugs were 
pushing their noses against the great liner’s stern, 
shepherding her into the docks. 

‘“‘Hope we'll meet again,” said Sir William. 
‘* My name’s Benson.” 

‘“‘ Thanks,” said Mr. Chester. ‘‘ Mine’s Chester.” 

The customs house officers, the porters, the 
travellers, and the friends who had come to meet 
the travellers, ran round and round each other in 
the shed on the quay. Sir William Benson and 
Mr. Chester stood together, calm as carved images _ 
in the tumult. 

“Happen to know Charlie Benson ? ”’ said Mr. 
Chester. ‘‘ Man in the 18th Lancers.” 

“ Brother of mine,” said Sir William. 
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“ Married my cousin,” said Mr. Chester. “‘ Bessie 


_ Chester.”’ 


Sir William pondered this fact. 
“Funny thing,” he said, “running into you 


like this.” 


“Damned lucky,” said Mr. Chester. ‘I hate 
travelling alone.”’ 
“ Much pleasanter to have someone to talk to,” 


_ said Sir William. 


Then Mr. Chester was drawn away and made to 
sign an affidavit that he had brought his dress 
suit to America in order to wear it and had no 
intention of selling it to anyone. Sir William 
swore the same thing about his shirts. They had 


one more glimpse of each other before they left 


the shed. 
“Might be going home together,’ said Sir 


William. 


“Hope so,’”’ said Mr. Chester. ‘‘ Hate travelling 
alone. Always did. Beastly dull business.’ 
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14. Popular Fallacies > 2 2 


HARLES LAMB made a list of sixteen of | 


these, and in every case proved satisfactorily 
that statements generally regarded as obviously 
true are in reality false. He might have made the 
number nineteen instead of sixteen. I venture, 
humbly—certainly in no spirit of rivalry—to supply 
the three which he omitted. 


I. That Two Heads are Better than One 


This looks as if it’ must be true. There is so 
much wisdom in one head and so much in another. 
If we add the two together we get more wisdom 
than we should from either by itself, and therefore 
sounder advice, if advice is what is wanted, or a 
better law, if, as is usual, the making of the law, 
regulation, or rule is left to a committee. That 
seems to be a simple matter of arithmetic which 
no one would dispute unless he was sufficiently 
eccentric to deny that two and two make four. 

Experience, however, teaches us plainly that 
two heads are not better but much worse than one, 
three worse than two, twelve worse than ten, and 
so on, until we get to the number of electors on 
the voting list of a large constituency. There, if 
the proverb were true, we ought to get almost 
perfect wisdom—calm, far-sighted, unprejudiced, 
dispassionate wisdom—superior to that of Solomon 
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or of Jesus the son of Sirach. What we do get is the 
irritating folly of stampeded sheep. Any wisdom 
there was in the individual elector disappears or 
remains dormant and ineffective until the voting 
is over. 

It might be urged, though I think without much 
cogency, that wisdom is the possession only of the 
few and that most men are always fools. IH, 
therefore, we collect the few wise and the many 
foolish together the folly of the crowd neutralizes 
the wisdom of the minority, and the result is 
what we see. From this it would seem to follow 
that the mistake does not lie in adding heads 
together, but in adding the silly heads to the 
sensible ; that, therefore, the result of voting in 
large constituencies does not disprove the wisdom 
of the proverb, which was never intended to cover 
the case of a decision arrived at by a majority vote 


in a committee consisting of two certified lunatics 


andonesaneman. I cannot accept this argument, 
for this reason: most men are not fools, though it 
pleased Carlyle, and still pleases many people, to 
say they are. Almost every man, taken by him- 
self, has a great deal of wisdom—a surprising 
amount of it. A fool of the kind scourged by 
Solomon in the Book of Proverbs is a very rare 
creature. In the course of a long life I have | 
known thousands of men intimately. I have not 
met more than two or three fools. All the rest 
have been capable of giving good advice, and day 
after day have arrived at perfectly sound decisions 
on important matters. The putting of all the 
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heads together in a constituency is not the setting 
out of a sum in which the minus signs, — x, when 
x stands for wisdom, the unknown quantity, out- 
number the plus signs, + x, and the answer can be 
nothing but a huge deficit. On the contrary, if 
the individuals composing a constituency are set 
down one by one with their appropriate signs in 
front of them, the plus x’s far exceed the minus x’s, 
who are so few as to be negligible. The fact that 
the answer comes out an enormous minus % must 
be due to the operation of some law which over- 
rides simple arithmetic or, since we have been 
using x, algebra. 

This becomes clearer when we deal with a collec- 
tive unit smaller than a constituency. Consider a 
bench of magistrates. No one would say that 
most magistrates are fools. They cannot be, for 


they are specially selected for their high office by | 


—I forget who it is that selects magistrates, but 


whoever he may be he is a man who knows his job | 


and does not choose fools to administer the minor 


kinds of justice. Besides, we know our magis-— 


trates personally. I myself—I hope this will not 


be regarded as boasting—have dined with a 


magistrate before now. I have talked to more 


than one, in the smoking-rooms of clubs and else- 
where. I have seen them doing business, buying 


things and selling them. I gladly bear witness to 

the fact that our magistrates, taken singly as 

individuals, are quite up to the usual standard of. 
human intelligence. Every one, I am sure, will. 
agree with me about this. 
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But every one will also agree with me that 
these very same gentlemen, when seated in court 
on what is called their “bench,” and acting 
together, do and say things which are simply 


_ imbecile. Not one of them, acting for himself in 


his private capacity, would arrive at the con- 
clusions and give the decisions which come from 
them collectively. Any one of their heads is an 


| excellent head, level, sane, and charged with 
wisdom. But from the same heads put together 
| in twos, threes, or fours all wisdom immediately 


departs. Two heads are here far worse than one. 

I like to prove my points as thoroughly as 
possible, and am not content to rest my whole case 
against the proverb on our experiences of magis- 
trates on the bench. It may be said that these 


gentlemen, though not inferior to most of us in 


wisdom, are not far above the general level. Let 
us take, instead, the acts and decisions of 
Ministers of State, heads of departments, acting 
after a series of conferences and on the advice of 
their permanent officials. Here we have, in the 
higher branches of the Civil Service, picked men 
of intensively trained intelligence. They began 
by succeeding in very difficult competitive examina- 
tions where the best brains of England’s youth 
were pitted against them. Afterwards they lived 
for years among wise and experienced men, 
gaining wisdom every day and gathering huge 
stores of experience. By the time they reach a 
position which entitles them to be consulted, in 
conference, by Ministers of State, they ought to 
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be very wise men. And undoubtedly they are. 
I cannot claim to be intimate with many men of 
this class; but I have known some, and I have 
recognized with awe their enormous ability. 

Yet when their heads are put together in con- 
ferences and committees the result is folly. Hun- 


dreds of instances of official silliness crowd to the | 


memory. Need we go further back than the 
regulations made last autumn for the control of 
coal? I do not complain, as some have, of the 
English in which the regulations were written, 
though the grammar was so deplorable that no 
single member of the Civil Service, acting by 
himself, could be suspected of perpetrating it. 
The rules themselves were far worse than the 
grammar. They were apparently devised by men 
who could not foresee the most obvious conse- 
quences of their action, who were incapable of 
common sense and devoid of any idea of justice. 
Yet we know that this was not so. They were 
drawn up by the very wisest and most competent 
men among us. But—this is the point—by these 
men acting together. It is perfectly safe to say 
that every single one of those responsible for the 


regulations saw the silliness of them the moment | 
he got away from the others and had his own 


excellent mind to himself. 


The whole trouble arose through reliance on the . 


fallacy that two heads are better than one. 


When we pass from regulations, the work of the. 
departments, to laws made by Parliament at the 


bidding of Cabinet Ministers, the fallacy of the 
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common saying becomes more obvious still. Our 
Cabinet Ministers may not have the experience of 
administrative work possessed by the higher civil 
servants. Nor have they all been successful in 
competitive examinations. But they are men of 
enormous brain-power and ripe wisdom. They 
must be, for if they were not they could not 
possibly have become Cabinet Ministers. There 
is probably not one member of the present and 
any recent Cabinet who could not govern us well 
and comfortably if he had the job to himself, were 
a Mussolini at the head of a Fascist constitution. 
Unfortunately such a thing is impossible in Eng- 
land. We insist on government by committees, 
and do so, I suppose, because we believe that two 
heads are better than one. Not even our experi- 
ence of the laws made during and since the war 
has convinced us that the exact opposite is true, 
and if those laws do not convince us I greatly fear 
that nothing ever will. 

I do not think that many people now pay much 
attention to what the Bible says or are inclined to 
quote its words as authoritative. But it is only 
fair to admit that there is a verse of Scripture 
which seems to support the proverb I have shown 
to be fallacious. ‘‘ In the multitude of counsellors 
there is wisdom ”’ looks very like ‘‘ Two heads are 
better than one.” In reality, when carefully con- 
sidered the two statements are seen to be quite 
different. I do not deny—in fact, I have been 
careful to assert—that there is wisdom in every 
single one of any multitude of counsellors ; but 
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the sacred writer never says and does not mean to 
suggest that the wisdom which is there gets out 
when they act together. It does not. It stays 
in their heads. 


II. That there is no Smoke without Fire 


Taken literally, this is so plainly false that no 
one will be found to maintain its truth. We have 
all at some time in our lives taken part in picnics, 
at which part of the fun was to boil a kettle over 
a fire kindled in the open and fed with fuel collected 
by the picnickers. Such picnics are rarer since 
thermos flasks were invented, but they were once 
common and still exist. Some of us have sat 
round the camp-fires of Boy Scouts, trying to sing 
songs. We know that there can be, and often is, 
an immense quantity of smoke, huge, blinding, 
choking clouds of it, without the faintest dis- 
cernible sign of fire. 

But the proverb—we must try to be just even 


to popular proverbs—was not intended to be | 


taken literally. Those who quote the words are 
not thinking of actual smoke and fire. They 
mean, and try to persuade us to believe, that when 
there is a great deal of fuss something is happening, 
though not perhaps exactly what the fussers 
think ; and that when there is much gossip and 


a numerous brood of rumours there is sure to be — 
some fact in the background. This is not only 


false but a very dangerous kind of falsehood. 


I once proved by experiment that there can be 
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a very great deal of talk, confident and well- 
established rumours and wide gossip without any 
vestige of fact behind them. I did not mean to 
try the experiment, for what I did was done in a 
spirit of pure mischief, but I think that the result 
of my action went far to establish the falsehood of 
the proverb. 

I was living in a small town and used to be 
annoyed by the postmaster’s habit of treating 
telegrams which passed through his office as if 
they were budgets of news which the public was 
entitled to enjoy. It was impossible to prove 
that he circulated information about my affairs 
or anyone else’s which he gathered from the 
messages sent to us or dispatched by us. But 
there was no doubt in our minds that he did, and 
we were all delighted to profit by his generosity, 
though we resented it a little when we ourselves 
were the victims. 

I happened to be in London for a ay days and 
while there sent a telegram to my wife: “ The 
Prime Minister has offered me the bishopric of 
Walsall. I think I ought to accept.” My wife, 
who like Sapphira was privy to the deceit, put the 
telegram straight into the fire and said nothing 
about it to anyone. Before evening she had 
received several congratulations upon my prefer- 
ment. By the time I got home a committee was 
being formed to arrange for the presentation of an 
illuminated address to me, accompanied, I hope, 
by at least a silver teapot. Two days at home 
convinced me that I was far more popular than I 
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had ever hoped, and also that most people were 
delighted at the prospect of getting rid of me. 
Letters of congratulation poured in on me from 
friends at a distance, and no one had any doubt 
about the truth of the story, though a few very 
well-informed people said they supposed it must 
be the bishopric of Birmingham since there is no 
bishopric of Walsall. My line of defence was 
perfectly plain. I simply denied that any such 
offer had ever been made, adding that I had never 
in my life had any communication, good or bad, 
with the Prime Minister. Nobody believed me. 

The thing became a bore at last, and I was 
heartily sorry that I sent the telegram. Now that 
all the fuss is over I am not altogether sorry. I 
proved, I think, that smoke can blow about in 
great clouds when there is no fire; that rumours 
may be totally unconnected with fact. 

All dwellers in villages and other small com- 
munities know the prevalence of unfounded 
rumours. For the most part they are perfectly 
innocuous, though annoying. It is confidently 
announced that a tree has fallen on poor old Mr. 
Brown and killed him. No one, of course, believes 
that ; but, deceived by the “no smoke without 
fire’’ proverb, we think it likely that a falling 
branch may have scraped the skin off the back of 
the poor old gentleman’s hand, or, at the very 
least, that he was startled by the fall of a slate 
from the roof of his house. It turns out on 
investigation that nothing—tree, branch, or slate 
—has fallen in any part of the parish for several 
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months and that Mr. Brown is in his usual good 
health and spirits. We should have been spared 
a good deal of trouble and perhaps some anxiety 
if we had disbelieved the whole thing at once and 
not allowed ourselves to suppose that because a 
story is told there must be some foundation for it. 

There is nothing in the least mysterious about 
the origin of most of these rumours. I have been 
at some pains to trace a few of them to their 
source, and I have always found that they are 
simply invented by someone with an active 
imagination, generally an oldish lady of high moral 
character, devoted to some form of religion. Why 
such people invent the things they do is difficult 
to discover. There is no prospect of personal gain 
or advantage of any kind, even if the story were 
believed, which it is not. The inventor stands to 
gain neither money nor glory, nor is the invention 
a way of escape from unpleasantness. The stories 
are not prompted by hatred or jealousy or long- 
nourished private grudges against anyone. Most 
of the inventors are far too good and kind to wish 
to do harm to anyone. There is no malice in their 
hearts, and in fact they do not do any harm. We 
should think no worse of old Mr. Brown—indeed, 
we might discover unsuspected virtues in him—if 
he had been killed by a falling tree. There is 
certainly nothing slanderous in asserting that he 
has been. 

The only explanation I have ever been able to 
hit on of this fondness for inventing stories is, I 
fear, too simple to be satisfactory. Life, when 
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nothing happens, is a dull affair and greetings in 
the market-place are flavourless unless we are able 
to say: “ By the way, did you hear that—— ?” 
So we do say it, or some of us do. No one would 
be worried or even excited if it were not for the 
fallacious proverb. We reason that something 
must have happened either to Mr. Brown or to a 
tree. But in fact nothing has. It is simply a case 
of smoke totally unconnected with fire. 

Sometimes the smoke is by no means innocent. 
When we are told that Mr. Brown was found drunk 
in a ditch and carried home speechless, we refuse 
to believe it, but at the back of our minds there 
lurks a suspicion that he must have been spending 
money on beer which would have been better spent 
on boots for his wife. That such an idea occurs to 
us is due to the proverb. It may be that Mr. 
Brown has not touched beer for months and that 
his wife is perfectly well shod; but the wretched 
“no smoke without fire” fallacy warps our 
judgment and we do a grave injury to an entirely 
upright man. 

In some cases a serious injury may be done and 
the victim is quite powerless to protect himself. 
In my youth I had a counsellor who gave me 
advice on the conduct of life when he ought to 
have been teaching me French. Once he said to 
me: “Never contradict anything that is said 
about you in a newspaper. The editor perhaps 
accuses you of having murdered your aunt. You 
write to him, enclosing a certificate signed by two 


doctors and a clergyman which proves that the | 
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only aunt you ever had is still alive. The editor 
apologizes for a printer’s mistake and says that 
the lady you killed was your great-aunt. The 
_ public then believes that you killed them both.” 
This is another example—an extreme one—of 
the effect of the false proverb. Your character, if 
you happen to be the victim of an accident of this 
kind, is hopelessly smirched. The more proof you 
advance of your innocence the worse your reputa- 
tion becomes—in this case the longer the list of 
your victims. Your efforts at self-defence increase 
the quantity of the smoke and that increases the 
general conviction: that there must be fire. 


III. That a Man should not be Blamed when he 
has done his best 


There are two fallacies here. It is suggested 
that a man has done his best, which is very seldom 
true—I think hardly ever true when we assert it 
about ourselves. I do not mean that a man is 
consciously and deliberately lying when he says, 
“‘T have done my best.’”’ Very likely he thinks he 
has, but almost certainly he has not. 

The galley slave no doubt believed that after 
ten hours of hard tugging at his oar he had done 
his best, that is to say, his utmost. His hands 
were raw and bleeding. Every muscle in his body 
was aching. His heart throbbed painfully. His 
breath came in short gasps. He felt faint. He 
had, so he sincerely believed, spent the last ounce 
of his strength and energy. He could go on no 
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more. But the overseer’s lash fell on his naked 
shoulders and he discovered that what he believed 
to be impossible was quite possible after all. He 
could go on tugging at the oar for another hour, 
perhaps longer. If the “‘done-my-best”’ plea had 
been acceptable he would have stopped rowing. 
Since it was not he went on. 

The limit of human capacity for toil and endur- 
ance is a great deal further off than we commonly 
think. Under pressure of fear or strong hope of 
very great reward men will do far more than 
‘‘ their best,’’ as that word is generally understood 
—will often accomplish what they themselves and 
others deemed to be impossible. Of a hundred 
men who say that they have done their best per- 
haps only ten are consciously lying, and perhaps 
one actually has done his best. The other eighty- 


nine, though they think they have, have not. The | 


good-natured willingness to believe that men have 
done their best is responsible for a great deal of 
failure to get things done, for most of us are quite 
ready to give up trying before we really need. 

The second fallacy lies in the belief that a man 
is worthy—that is to say, a good kind of man, one 
to be valued and respected—merely because he 
has done his best; while the man who has not 
done his best is regarded as a worthless fellow. 
Ninety-nine times out of a hundred we have not 


done our best when we advance this excuse for | 
failure, and in the hundredth case what we really | 


prove by this plea is not our worth but, for the 
particular purpose at hand, our worthlessness. A 
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man who has done his best and failed may have 
all the moral virtues but he is plainly useless for 
the job in hand. 

A simple example will make this plain. A tap 
in my scullery leaks and I employ a plumber to 
make it watertight again. After a long time, a 
whole eight-hour day of arduous and unremitting 
toil, he comes to me and says, ‘‘ I have done my 
best, but your tap, I am sorry to say, is still 
leaking.’’ I believe him, for he appears to be 
utterly exhausted by his efforts. His body, mind, 
and spirit are worn out. He is no longer capable 
of grasping a nut with a spanner, of thinking out 
the use of a washer, or of that confident hope 
which sustains us in the hour of apparent failure. 
So hard did he work and so exhausted is he that it 
is doubtful whether he will be able to stagger home. 
He really has done his best. I like the man. I 
admire him. I am quite certain that he will go 
to heaven when he dies. But here on earth while 
my scullery tap leaks he is a worthless plumber. 
There is plainly no use asking him to try again. 
Because of his incompetence I say farewell to him, 
though sadly, because of his high moral qualities. 

Next day I send for another plumber and in the 
evening he comes to me and says, “ Your tap is 
still leaking as badly as ever; but though I spent 
the whole day in your scullery I made no effort to 
mendit. The fact is that I was on a bit of a spree 
last night and felt disinclined to work to-day. My 
wages, at two and sixpence an hour for eight hours, 
comes to one pound.... Thank you. If you 
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should require me again my telephone number 
isa 

I am angry. I bitterly resent having to pay 
that man a pound, but I send for him again next 
day rather than the other if I am shut in to a 
choice between the two. In his case I have no 
proof that he cannot mend my tap. He may be 
able to. The first man certainly cannot. I may 
be able to stimulate him to exertion by bribes, 
threats, or taunts and so achieve the mending of 
my tap. But even if, like King Balak, I were to 
offer my house full of silver and gold to the first 
man it would be no use because he has already 
done his best. 

Here lurks the second fallacy which makes our 
acceptance of the ‘‘ done-my-best’’ plea very 
dangerous. The man who has done his best and 
failed is not, when we want things done, a better 
man than the man who does not try. He may 
even be a much worse man, for the shirking slacker | 
may have it in him to do the work. 

I am not a captain of industry, one of those 
kings of men who number their subjects by 
thousands, but if I were I should be inclined to 
dismiss at once the man who apologized for failure 
by saying he had done his best. At least that is 
what I should be inclined to do if I believed him. 
“T have done my best, but the books will not 
balance,’’ “I cannot really keep clean the mixing 
machine. The flavour of onion of which the | 
public complains will still be there though I have 
done my best.” How is the head of a great 
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factory to deal with such men? There are only 
two courses open to him if he wants to keep his 
business going. He may say simply, “Go. Let 
me see your face no more.” That is intolerably 
hard treatment to mete out to a man whom he 
believes to be honest, who has exerted himself in 
the service of the business to the very limit of his 
powers. How can the employer, a Christian and 
a gentleman though a captain of industry, behave 
in sucha way? Or he may say to the man, “ You 
silly liar. You haven’t done your best or anything 
like it. Get back to your work and see to it that 
the books do balance. Put more elbow-grease— 
a damned sight more—into the scrubbing of that 
machine.”” That is an abominably insulting way 
to speak to any man. No human being, not even 
the head of a great business, has any right to call 
a man a liar to his face, to accuse him of laziness 
and dishonesty. The dilemma is a cruel one. 
Yet on one of the two horns, harsh treatment or 
insulting speech, the unfortunate captain of 
industry must impale himself. 

We ought not to be put into such a difficulty. 
Nor should we be if this annoying plea of personal 
worth were not continually put forward. It 
matters to the man himself whether he has done 
his best or not. It does not matter in the least 
to anyone else. It is, no doubt of the very highest 
importance to him, to have a quiet conscience and 
the approval of his inward self. Virtute mea me 
involvo, and so long as a man can do that he need 
not worry much about anything else. But the 
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world outside is not in the least concerned with his 
conscience, which it knows nothing about, or his 
virtue, of which at best it can only form the most 
unreliable estimate. What the world is concerned 
with is the man’s fitness, and the only possible 
evidence of that is what he actually manages to 


do. In all important affairs, in every crisis and | 


danger, it is better to have with us a lazy, hap- 
hazard man who can if he chooses accomplish a 
difficult task, rather than an honest, hard-trying 
man, who in spite of doing his best is bound to 
fail. 
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Illustrated. Wide Royal 8vo, from 15s. net to £3 3s. net. A Library 
of Art dealing with Great Artists and with branches of Art. | 
THE ‘**COMPLETE’’ SERIES 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, from 5s. net to 18s. net. A series of books on 
the chief Sports and Pastimes, comprehensive, lucid and authoritative. 
EIGHT BOOKS BY R. S. SURTEES 
With the Original Illustrations in Colour by J. Lrrcu and others, 
Fcap. 8vo, 6s. net and 7s. 6d. net ; 
Ask Mamma; Hanpiry Cross; Hawspuck GRANGE; HILiincpon HALL; 
Jorrocxs’s JAUNTS AND JoLiiTiEs; MR. SPONGE’sS SPORTING Tour; 
Mr. Facry Romrorp’s Hounps; PLain or RINGLETS? 


THE FAITHS: VARIETIES OF CHRISTIAN EXPRESSION 
Edited by L. P. Jacks, M.A., D.D., LL.D. } 

Crown 8vo, 5s. net each volume 

The first volumes are: THe ANGLO-CaTHOLIC FairH ; MODERNISM IN THE 
Encuish CHuRCH; THE FAITH AND PRACTICE OF THE QUAKERS; | 


| 


CONGREGATIONALISM; THE FAITH OF THE RoMAN CHURCH; TH 
LirE AND FAITH OF THE Baptists; THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES ; | 
MetHopisM ; THE EVANGELICAL MOVEMENT IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH; 
THE UNITARIANS. 

THE GATEWAY LIBRARY | 


Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each volume 
Works sy H. BELtoc, ARNOLD Bennett, E. F. BENSON, —- A. 
BIRMINGHAM, MARJORIE Bowen, G. K. CHESTERTON, A. CLurTon- 
Brock, JosEPpH CONRAD, GEORGE GISSING, KENNETH GRAHAME, 
A. P. Herpert, W. H. Hupson, Rupyarp Kip.ine, E. V. Knox, 
Jacx Lonvon, E. V. Lucas, Roprrt Lynp, Rost Macautay, JOHN 
MasEFIELD, A. A. MitNr, ARTHUR Morrison, EDEN PHILLPoTTS, MAR- 
MADUKE PICKTHALL, CHARLES G. D. Roxperts and R. L. STEVENSON. 
THE LITTLE GUIDES 
Illustrated and with Maps. 65 Volumes. Small Pott 8vo, 4s. net to 7s, 6d. net. 
PocKETABLE GUIDES TO THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES AND TO 
WELL-KNOWN Districts AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
PLAYS 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 

Kismet (Paper, 2S. net); Mirzstonrs; An Iprar HusBpanp; THE Ware 
Casrt ; GENERAL Post; THE GREAT ADVENTURE; THE HonzyMoon ; 
Across THE BorpER (Crown 8vo) ; Tue SAME STAR; Goop-MornING, 
_ Birt (Crown 8vo), 

METHUEN’S HALF-CROWN AND TWO SHILLING 

LIBRARIES : 
These are series of copyright works of general literature. They con- 
tain many books by distinguished writers. Pi 
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